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A REMARKABLE MEETING. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS 
IN LONDON. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


The Universal Peace Congress was held July 14-19, 
in London in the Westminster Town Hall, a handsome 
building close to the main thoroughfare of Victoria Street, 
and adjacent to the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey, St. James’ Park, and several railway stations. 
The very lofty pile of Queen Anne’s Mansions towers up 
a dozen stories into the air just behind the Town Hall, 
and, at a distance, offers a very conspicuous lai.dmark to 
the stranger who may be seeking his way to that particu- 
lar locality. Through the good offices and continuous 
attention of the lady friends of Peace, the hall was 
tastefully decorated, day by day, with flowers and ban- 
ners, thus giving it a bright and cheerful aspect. It is 
further well lighted by its large windows. The premises, 
altogether, by their convenience and position, well justi- 
fied their selection by the organizing Committee of the 
Congress. 


SPECIAL PEACE SERVICE IN ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

On Sunday, July 13th, a special Peace service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral had been arranged for by the organizing 
Committee of the Congress, and with the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Church), and the Rev. 
Canon Scott Holland. The latter was the preacher on 
this occasion, and took for his text, ‘‘They shalt beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” In an 
eloquent and very interesting discourse he spoke of the 
horrors of war, the blessings of peace, and the hopes and 
promises of the Gospel, in connection with the final es- 
tablishment of the latter. 

There was a very large audience, including the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Rev. Canon Gregory, Rev. Prebendary Whit- 
tington, Mr. William Evans Darby, Secretary of the 
Peace Society, and many members of Home and Foreign 
Peace organizations. 


PRELIMINARY BUSINESS MEETING. 


The preliminary business meeting of the Congress was 
held on Monday morning, July 14th, when the list of 
delegates and rules of procedure, etc., were read. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Vice-President, in opening the busi- 
ness meeting, welcomed the foreign delegates, in the 
name of the several Peace Societies of Great Britain. 
He stated that at the Congress held last year at Paris, it 
was unanimously resolved that the next meeting should 
be held in London, and that similar gatherings should 
take place in the great cities of the world, at the end of 
each succeeding twelve months. It had also been de- 
cided that the Congress should meet at the same place 
and at about the same time as the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference, which had likewise become an annual event, 
that arrangement being made in the interests of gentle- 
men attending both gatherings. It had also been thought 
desirable that the resolutions arrived at the Co 
might be communicated at once to the Conference, so 
that the members of the various Parliaments might be- 
come acquainted with the wishes of the representatives 
of Peace all over the world. He believed that resolutions 
were to be brought forward by gentlemen who attended 
both meetings, with a view to placing the two bodies in 
permanent and official relations with each other. 

The Committee, of which he was the Chairman, thought 
it very satisfactory that an American, the Hon. David 
Dudley Field, should be the President. The United 
States had indeed rendered a lasting service to mankind 
during the past few months. No step, perhaps, that was 
ever taken in the world would have such important conse- 
quences as the step that had been recently taken, across 
the Atlantic. The Congress of the United States had 
passed a resolution whereby the President of the Republic 
was invited to communicate with the representatives of 
other countries in order to secure the adoption of perma- 
nent Treaties of Arbitration. 

In conclusion, he trusted that the deliberations of the 
Congress would lead to further progress in the education 
of public opinion, which could do anything in the world 
so long as it was based on principles of truth and was 
organized. He also trusted the Congress would lead to 
greater mutual knowledge and greater mutual respect 
among the countries of the world, such being important 
conditions of the universal Peace they all so much desired. 

In the course of a short discussion, Rev. Dr. Grammer 
of Baltimore, expressed his regret that it had not been 
thought necessary to open the Congress by prayer. The 
Chairman said that provision had already been made in 
the building for preliminary devotion. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
On Monday afternoon, July 14th, the Co was 
formally opened by its President, the Hon. David Dudley 


Field, of New York. The audience included 
Members of Parliament. ls 
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The President, in his address, after expressing the 
honor he felt his office to be, said they were there to do 
their part in influencing public opinion to promote the 
peace of nations. They pretended to no public function 
—they had no authority from any Government—but only 
appealed to the reason and the consciences of their fellow- 
men. Their Congress now met pursuant to the sugges- 
tion of a similar Congress, held in Paris last year. That 
body passed a series of resolutions—thirty-nine in num- 
ber—which might properly be called a programme for the 
consideration of subsequent Congresses; but it did not 
bind them, or confine them, to the resolutions thus passed, 
and if it had so bound them, it would be impossible to 
discuss, or even to consider, all the resolutions within the 
time to which this Congress was limited. 

He therefore coufined himself in his observations to 
two, which appeared to him the most prominent and most 
urgent, and these were Arbitration for those contentions 
between nations which cannot be adjusted by negotiation ; 
and a proportionate and simultaneous Disarmament. [We 
omit the President’s address with the purpose of present- 
ing it in full hereafter. ] 

A deep impression was made upon the assembly by 
the address of Rev. W. U. Murkland, D.D., of Baltimore, 
U. S. A., conveying a national salutation. 


M. GUSTAVE MEIER (OF GERMANY). 


M. Meier said—It has often been regretted, that par- 
ticularly Germany, which you have been good enough to 
call the country of poets and philosphers, has given so 
little practical encouragement towards the propaganda of 
Peace Societies. I should venture to suggest that this 
apathy might be logically explained, more by the political 
events of the last decades, than through absence of 
sympathy with the principles which have brought us to- 
gether. Our movement finds friends in Germany ; only 
lately has Dr. Windthorst, the capable leader of a great 
party, enthusiastically applauded before the assembled 
representatives of the German Empire, the peace views 
of the Italian, M. Bonghi, and it is quite probable that 
our Emperor, with his strong idealistic tendencies, might 
—as he has already done with regard to social questions 
—take the initiative for finding an understanding towards 
the solution of settling International disputes by peaceful 
means. The amicable arrangements which brought such 
critical points as the Samoa, Caroline and African ques- 
tions to a mutual and satisfactory end, without risking a 
single life —not to furget Germany’s merits in the Con- 
vention of Geneva, the International Postal Union, and 
others—might well lead us to hope that, instead of indif- 
ference on the part of Germany, we may justly expect 
great and substantial help from that quarter, 


SIR JOSEPH W. PEASE, BART., M.P. 


Mr. W. E. Darby, one of the Secretaries, read a letter 
from Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., M. P. (President of the 
Peace Society), promising £50 for the expenses fund, 
and stating that he was then engaged in striving to elect 
to Parliament John Wilson, a good ‘‘ Peace man” at 
Durham. 

Mr. J. A. Picton, M. P., in the course of a brief 
address, said he knew of no human movement more 
deserving of earnest public attention than that which the 
Congress was advocating. He believed he was re-echo- 
ing the sentiment of the majority of his colleagues in the 
House of Commons when he expressed the hope that the 


results of the Congress would be to promote the great 
principles that those present had in common. 

M. Frederic Passy, of Paris, described war as a bar- 
barity and a disgrace to modern civilization. He assured 
those present of the sympathies of immense numbers of 
the French people in the cause of Peace, more particu- 
larly as many of them were only now emerging from a 
state of starvation, in consequence of their last experience 
of the horrors of war. 

Addresses were subsequently delivered by Signor 
Moneta, Editor of the Secolo, of Milan, M. F. Bajer, of 
Denmark, and other delegates from abroad, the proceed- 
ings terminating with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, the Hon. David Dudley Field, for presiding 
and reading his presidential address. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Monday evening a Conversazione of the members 
of the Congress and their friends was held. It was a 
large and pleasant gathering and was enlivened by music, 
songs, recitations and a collation. 

The visitors, who were received on entering by the 
Hon. D. D. Field, Mrs. Henry Richard, Mrs. Southey, 
and others, numbered in all upwards of 300, amongst 
whom were Sir George Campbell, Bart., M. P., Mr. 
Samuel Smith, M. P., Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, Mr. W. Hazell (Treasurer of the Peace 
Society), Rev. R. Thomas, D. D., Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton, M. P., Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. J. P. Gledstone, 
Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. R. B. Howard, Rev. P. Hus- 
band Davies, the editor and proprietor of the Contempo- 
rary Review and many others closely connected with the 
various Peace and Arbitration Societies throughout Eu- 
rope and America. 

The room in which the gathering was held was appro- 
priately decorated for the occasion, the walls being hung 
liberally with bunting intermingled with the ensigns of 
various nations. Below the platform was the figure of a 
dove, and over it the motto, ‘“‘His name shall be called 
the Prince of Peace,” whilst flowers in profusion were 
scattered all over the front. Around the walls the follow- 
ing appropriate mottoes were hung: ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men,” 
‘* Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more,’’ ‘‘They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 

The musical programme, which was ably performed by 
several of the friends of the delegates and others connected 
with the Congress, consisted of instrumental and vocal 
music, and recitations. The choir sang three choruses: 
‘‘The Anvil Chorus,” specially prepared by Mrs. Southey 
for the Women’s Peace and Arbitration Auxiliary ; ‘How 
lovely are the messengers that preach us the Cospel of 
Peace !” and ‘‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” Miss Edith A. 
Darby recited Longfellow’s “‘King Robert of Sicily,” 
whilst Mr. Hodgson Pratt gave Longfellow’s **The Arsenal 
at Springfield.” Miss Annie Harvey played two piano 
solos, ‘‘Lorelei’” and ‘‘La Napolitana.” Miss Harvey 
wag loudly applauded for her two songs, ‘“The Harp that 
once through Tara’s Hall,” and ‘‘My Heart and Lute ;” 
whilst the other items in the programme included a well 
rendered song by Mrs. Marshall, the sister of Mr. 
Santley. Altogether a very enjoyable evening was spent, 
those present expressing great satisfaction at all the 


arrangements. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 15rn. 


The whole of Tuesday, July 15th, was devoted to the 
consideration of the Religious and Educational Aspects of 
the Peace Question. 

In the absence of Mr. Field the chair was taken by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M. P. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson said he regretted that he could not 
address the assembly in the languages of the various 
countries which the delegates represented. There was 
no people to whom he owed so great a grudge as those 
who constructed the Tower of Babel. But although they 
spoke different languages, they were all one at heart on 
this Peace Question. 

They all felt and admired the sublime sentence, ‘‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations of the earth to dwell 
together in unity.” But they did not dwell together in 
unity, and it was to endeavor to obviate this that the 
Congress had assembled. 

He thought politics should be joined to religion, as 
otherwise politics were not of much worth, although there 
was an opinion abroad that politics should not be mixed 
up with religion. Religion taught them to love their 
enemies ; and the first thing a parent did was to put his 
boy in the Army and teach him how to run his fellows 
through with abayonet. That was the way in which they 
settled quarrels. ‘‘Love your enemy!” Why they killed 
one another. 

Either Christianity is a failure, or those who professed 
Christianity had failed in expounding it properly. Peace 
men do not receive much support from the Press. Public 
opinion had to be studied, and the public took more in- 
terest in a glove fight, at the Pelican Club, than in the 
noble objects in which they were engaged. He would like 
to impress upon the members of the Congress that they 
should not look for the success of the Peace movement 
from the high, the mighty, or the noble in the land. 

With regard to other countries he spoke with some 
constraint. He believed, however, that there was in 
France a condemnation of what was known as the ‘‘ad- 
venturous Colonial policy,” whilst in Germany there was 
every testimony that the greatest discontent prevailed at 
the burdens which the people were compelled to bear. 
Those who take part in the great Peace movement must, 
of course, encounter the ridicule of the world, to a certain 
extent ; but let them not heed it, but remember the poet’s 
a E him who stra 

“Evi , on him who s 
ite broad and beaten 
Pours its sevenfold vials ; 
And happy he whose inward ear 


Angel whisperings can hear 
Above the rabble’s laughter ; 


And when hatred’s faggots burn, 
Thro’ the smoke can still discern 
The coming grand hereafter.” 


He hoped, however, that they would excite an increased 
interest in the nobler movements which they had at heart. 
Everybody would be a reformer, if it were not such a dis- 
agreeable business, and the more they were ridiculed and 
reproached, the more should they be incited to increase 
work for the good cause in which they were engaged. 

The reading of papers and the consideration of the 
resolutions with which they were connected was then pro- 
ceeded with. 

Rev. W. E. Darby moved the first Resolution, which 
was carried : 


‘*The Congress affirms its belief that the brotherhood 
of man involves, as a necessary consequence, a brother- 
hood of nations, in which the true interests of all are 
acknowledged to be identical. The Congress is convinced 
that the true basis for an enduring Peace will be found 
in the application, by nations, of this great principle in 
all their relations one to another. 

Mr. E. Butler’s paper on ‘‘The Brotherhood of Men: 
How to promote it,” was then read. 

A paper by Miss Cooke, entitled ‘‘Our Brotherhood a 
Power,”’ was next read. 

Several other papers followed. Rev. C. B. Smith, of 
U.S. A., read a paper arguing that the Fatherhood of 
God implied the Brotherhood of man. Mr. John B. 
Wood, of Philadelphia, dwelt upon “‘Christ’s Teaching to 
the World in the New Testament,” advocating a policy of 
non-resistance. M. Sarrazin, of the Familistere of 
Guise, in France, gave the views of the late M. Godin, 
the founder of the institution, upon ‘‘The Inviolability of 
Human Life.” ‘“Christ’s Teaching about War” was the 
subject selected by the Rev. F. M. Cameren, of Bonning- 
ton Rectory, Hythe, Kent, and he sought to show that 
Christ had taught His Church, both by example and pre- 
cept, that peace and self-sacrifice, and not the weapons 
of the world, were the means for securing the Divine 
victory of love which was to set up his kingdom. Mr. 
George Gillett, of London, submitted a number of con- 
clusions on the question of ‘‘War in the History of the 
Children of Israel.” 

Mr. J. Braithwaite sent a paper on ‘‘The Early Chris- 
tians and War.” In the period of child-like faith, he 
contended, the early disciples accepted the Lord’s com- 
mands in their plain and obvious meaning, not imagining 
that the words ‘‘Love your enemies” could be tortured 
into an allowance to kill or even injure them. This 
position he supported by citations from St. Justin Martyr, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, and other early Christian 
writers. 

Other papers read were entitled, ‘‘God’s Teaching to 
the World in the Old Testament,” by Mrs. Wigham ; 
‘*The Teaching of Prophecy on the subject of War,” by 
Mr. George Gillett; ‘‘Christ’s Teaching to the World in 
the New Testament,” by Mr. H. S. Newman; ‘The 
Kingdom of the Prince of Peace,” by Mr. J. J. Wilson; 
“The Duties of Ministers of Religion with regard to 
Peace and War,” by Mr. George W. Minier of Chicago, 
U.S. A. ; and *‘Religious Aspects of the Peace Question,’’ 
by Signor E. T. Moneta. 

Considerable discussion took place on these papers, and 
ultimately the following Resolution, moved by M. Moneta, 
and seconded by Mr. Mark Haworth, was adopted :— 
‘“‘That the Congress recognizes the important influence 
which Christianity exercises upon the moral and political 
progress of mankind, and earnestly urges upon Ministers 
of the Gospel and other teachers of religion and morality, 
the duty of setting forth these principles of Peace and 
goodwill, which occupy such a central place in the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, of philosophers and of moralists ; and 
it recommends that the third Sunday in December, in 
each year, be set apart for that purpose.” 

EDUCATION AND ARBITRATION. 

M. Frederic Passy (Paris) occupied the chair at the 
afternoon meeting, which was largely attended. The 
subject under discussion was the educational aspect of 
the question. The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
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quoted the remark of one of the greatest warriors—he 
would not say the greatest man—Frederick of Prussia— 
who once said, ‘‘If my soldiers were philosophers, they 
would never fight.” “If men,’’ said M. Passy, ‘‘knew 


more of philosophy and a litule more of the consequences 
of things, they would not allow their Governments to fight 
against one another.” 


ADDRESS TO SOVEREIGNS. 


The Committee on the appointment of several gentle- 
men to address a letter to the crowned heads of Europe 
on the subject of Peace, reported that the following 
should be appointed—Mr. Augustine Jones (U. S.), Dr. 
Richet (France), Signor Moneta (Italy), Don A. de 
Marcoartu (Spain), and Mr. Hodgson Pratt (England). 
This was agreed to. 

EDUCATION. 


Mr. J. W. Graham (Manchester) then moved the first 
resolution as follows : 

“This Congress expresses its opinion that all teachers 
of history should call the attention of the young to the 

ve evils inflicted on mankind in all ages by war, and 
to the fact that such war has been waged, as a rule, for 
the most inadequate causes.” 

In support of this resolution he read a paper. 

The resolution was also supported in a paper prepared 
by Madame Fischer-Lette, of Germany, who dwelt upon 
the miseries brought by statesmen upon the humbler 
classes of those they governed, who only desired ito live 
and let live. In her opinion the women of the world 
oughi to take strong measures to prevent the brutality of 
their husbands, sons and brothers being dragged from 
their sides to undergo the torments of war; for after all, 
although some had not to bear the wounds inflicted by 
their enemies, yet all had to pay the cost of the struggle. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. F 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


M. Sarrazin, of Guise, France, proposed a Resol-ition 
against the use of military drilling in connection with the 
physical exercises of schoul. He spoke of the extreme 
importance of moulding the flexible minds of children at 
the early impressionable school age in the right direction. 
He desired that history should be re-written in a higher 
and better method, when conquerors should no longer be 
held up to child-minds as those whose characters they 
ought to follow ; but that the lives of men who sacrificed 
themselves for the good of humanity should be more 
strongly than at present brought under their attention. 
He: in particular urged upon those who had charge of 
schools that they sbould devote half-an-hour daily to a dis- 
course which should accustom their scholars, from their 
earlier years, to the idea of arbitration as the best method 
for settling disputes. 

A paper by Mr. W. Evans Darby, in seconding the 
motion, dealt with the question of military drill in schools. 
The Secretary of the Peace Society claimed that military 
drill could not be considered as physical training except 
in an incomplete fashion. His strong point was that 
military drill could never really be separated from its 
associations, and these were not such as were advisable 
to be prominently brought forward in schools. Mr. 
Darby claimed, in addition, that military drill was 
morally injurious to the children so trained, because it 
reversed the principles of love for one’s enemies which 


ought to be enforced in our schools. The final point, in 
his vigorous and lucid paper, was that military drill was 
totally unnecessary, as excellent gymnastic exercises 
were provided for, in most schools. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge supported Mr. Darby’s speech in a 
few brief and pointed remarks. 

Signor Moneta also spoke in a similar direction. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Crosfield of Liverpool, 
an addition was made to the resolution, calling upon ex- 
aminers to mould their questions so as to lead the minds 
of pupils to dwell upon the blessings of Peace. In this 
form the Resolution was carried as follows : 

‘The Congress protests against the use of military 
drill in connection with the physical exercises of schools, 
and suggests the formation of brigades for purposes of 
saving life, rather than any of a quasi-military character ; 
and it urges the desirability of impressing on the Boards 
of Examiners, who formulate the questions for examina- 
tion, the propriety of guiding the minds of children into 
the principles of Peace.” 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt moved the following : 

‘**This Congress believes that war is frequently repre- 
sented in a false light in the education of youth, and de- 
sires to call the attention of teachers to their power and, 
therefore, their responsibility, in this matter. It urges 
them to lead their pupils to honor deeds of peace and 
the doers of them, dwelling in terms of sorrow on the 
loss and misery caused by wars, whether successful or un- 
successful. It also commends to parents the considera- 
tion of the right education of their children on these 
points; and believing that the rhymes and games of 
earliest years make deep impression on the plastic minds 
of childhood, implores them to exercise care in these 
matters.” 

Mr. Pratt, in the course of his remarks, suggested the 
organization of arrangements whereby young men of one 
country could pass their vacations at the towns or in the 
homes of the professors and educationists of other coun- 
tries. During such visits, lectures might be given on the 
thought and literature and the great public men of the 
countries visited. Another system he thought might be 
useful was the extension of the whole system of travelling 
scholarships, under conditions adapted to the present time, 
which should lead to the study of some special question 
in each city visited. Such questions he suggested might 
be the social legislation of the city they stopped at; its 
industrial organization; the condition of its working 
classes ; its political and Parliamentary usages and char- 
acter ; its educational institutions of one class or another ; 
and its criminal law and its results. Visitation thus 
made by able and promising young men of the Univer- 
sities would, doubtless, lead to the most satisfactory re- 
sults, as it would enlighten them on the inner life of 
foreign States; while 1¢ would also do much to evolve 
that mutual respect for their foreign neighbors, which 
the Congress desired to evoke in all, and do away with 
ignorant prejudice. 

A paper on the same lines, written by Herr Molken- 
boer, being read, the Resolution was then carried unani- 
mously. 

LIBERAL CLUB RANQUET. 


On Tuesday evening the foreign and some of the British 
delegates to the Congress were entertained at a dinner, 
at the National Liberal Club, given by Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards, the editor and proprietor of the Echo aad sev- 
eral weekly newspapers, London. 
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After the dinner, Mr. Edwards, as Chairman, proposed 
the toast of ‘‘ The Universal Peace Congress in London.” 

The Hon. David Dudley Field, of the United States of 
America, responded. He said: Was ever any great 
cause carried yet, which was not thought to be visionary 
at the beginning? They were aiming at a good thing. 
They might not get it themselves, but in the long pro- 
cession of ages what did it matter to them whether they, 
or their children, or their grandchildren had it? But it 
would come at last. Of this they might be sure. No 
cause could fail which had for its motto, emblazoned on 
its banners, the words, ‘* The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 

M. F. Passy, ex-member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Auguste Desmoulins responded for France. Don 
‘. hg Marcoartu spoke for Spain and Signor Moneta for 

taly. 

Other toasts followed, including ‘Our Foreign Guests,”’ 
for whom Mr. James Wood, of New York, and Chevalier 
Viadiwir de Bolesta-Kozlowski, of Austria, responded, 
the former saying the Peace Congress was appropriately 
held iu London as the heart of the world, and that what- 
ever affected the heart affected the whole extremities of 
the body. 

‘** The Health of the Host” was a toast most cordially 
received. Mr. Edwards responded in a remarkable ad- 
dress on the relation of the press to Peace. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 16rx. 


The whole of this session was taken up with the con- 
sideration of the important subject of Natrona Controi 
Over Decctarations or War. An animated discussion 
took place, and was shared in by Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
the Abbé De Fourny, Mr. Joseph Sturge, M. Vasseur of 
Paris, M. Arnaud, Mr. D. Nieass, Mr. Gillett, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr Wright, Dr. Grammer, Mr. H. Pratt, and 
others, and the further discussion of the question was 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


SPEECH OF SIR JOSEPH W. PEASE, BART., M. P. 


Sir J. Pease, on taking the Chair, said: 

I cannot take the Chair this afternoon without apolo- 
gizing to you for my absence from the previous meet- 
ings of this Congress ; and as I have the honor of being 
the President of the English Peace Society, a position 
which I have already held for several years, you may be 
assured that it has been from no want of most hearty 
sympathy that I have been obliged to be absent from 
these sittings. I rejoiced when I heard that this Con- 
gress was to be held, and although we may not be many 
in numbers gathered within these walls, I believe that we 
are the representatives of a very large amount of feeling 
amongst the civilized nations of the world; and repre- 
senting that feeling as we do, I think we are each of us 
sure in our various countries that we are part of a num- 
ber that is daily, nay, hourly, increasing. 

There are three positions from which we may look at 
the question of war and international disarmament. I 
call the high point of view that of the standard of the 
Christian religion, whose principles are diametrically op- 
posed to every principle of war. But if we take up the 
lower ground of Political Economy vnly, there is no 
political economist who for a moment could say a word 
on behalf of the present condition of things. If we take 
it upon the ground of Morality, the dealings between 


man and man, the present condition of Europe could not 
for a moment be defended. 

I know that there are various modes of looking at the 
question of Peace, Arbitration and Disarmament, but I 
am most anxious that if we are agreed that a thing is 
wrong, tried by a moral, political, economical and Chris- 
tian standard, we should at least endeavor to bring about 
a better state of things than that which now exists through- 
out the civilized world. The waste of property, the 
waste of life, the detriment to morals, all come home 
naturally to every lover of his country who looks at the 
condition of the land he loves, and the land he lives in. 
I hope we may each be able to encourage each other by 
efforts in our respective countries and local centres; and 
again I cannot help thinking, and I think you will agree 
with me in the view, that the harvest is daily getting 
riper ; that as education is spread, that as knowledge is 
spread, whether you speak of political or Christian knowl- 
edge, the feeling of the wickedness and evil of large 
armies both in time of peace—and that is very difficult to 
exaggerate —as well as in time of war—is getting stronger 
amongst the peoples of the civilized world. 

It may be that the horizon is somewhat dark—and I 
dare say it is—because we still feel that our respective 
Governments seem to be running what the late Mr. 
Disraeli called ‘‘a mad race one against the other,’’ but 
there is evidently a great feeling amongst the peoples to 
check that mad race. I am afraid that check will not 
come from the Governments until they are made to feel 
that the peoples insist upon it. I cannot help thinking, 
from what I have seen of the working classes, that they 
are more and more indisposed to furnish the sinews of 
war, and more disposed to unite with other nations, sepa- 
rated in some instances by very narrow seas and in an- 
other by the wide Atlantic, and to hold out to those other 
peoples the right hand of friendship. 


TREATMENT OF WEAKER RACES. 


The Congress then entered upon a question somewhat 
connected with that of Peace, namely, the treatment ot 
the weaker races. Papers by Mr. Braithwaite, Miss 
Ellen Robinson and Mr. F. Bourne were read and the 
following Resolution was agreed to: 

‘‘ The Congress holds that the doctrine of the univer- 
sal rights of man requires that aboriginal and weaker 
races shall be guarded from injustice and fraud when 
brought into contact with civilized peoples, alike as to 
their territories, their liberties, and their property; and 
that they shall be shielded from the vices which are so 
prevalent among the so-called advanced races of men. 
It further expresses its conviction that there should be 
concert of action among the nations for the accomplish- 
ment of these ends. The Congress desires to express its 
hearty appreciation of the conclusions arrived at by the 
late Anti-Slavery Conference, held in Brussels, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the peoples of Africa.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPERS, WEIGHTS, TARIFFS, COINAGE, 
ETC. 


Mr. Hi Pratt and Mr. Thomas Crosfield then 
read papers in support of the following Resolutions : 

‘* The Congress believes that the warlike prejudices and 
traditions which are still fostered in the various nationali- 
ties, and the misrepresentations by leaders of public 
opinion in legislative assemblies, or through the press, 


| are not infrequently indirect causes of war. The Con- 
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gress is therefore of opinion that these evils should be 
counteracted by the publication of accurate statements 
and information that would tend to the removal of mis- 
understanding amongst nations, and recommends to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Committee the importance of con- 
sidering the question of commencing an international 
newspaper, which should have such a purpose as one of 
its primary objects. 

‘“‘The Congress proposes to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference that the utmost support should be given to 
every project for the unification of weights and measures, 
of coinage, tariffs, postal and telegraphic arrangements, 
means of transport, etc., which would assist in constitut- 
ing a commercial, industrial and scientific union of the 
peoples.” 

Mr. T. Crosfield (Liverpool) seconded the motion, 
which was supported by the reading of the précis of 
papers by Mr. A. H. Love (U.S. A.), Mr. Hilton (Lon- 
don), and Mr. J. Mather (Manchester). 

The Resolutions were carried. 

THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

Miss Peckover proposed, and M. Bajer seconded, the 
following Resolution, which was carried : 

‘* The Congress, in view of the vast moral and social 
influence of women, urges every woman, throughout the 
world, to sustain, as wife, mother, sister, or citizen, the 
things that make for Peace ; as otherwise she incurs grave 
responsibility for the continuance of the systems of War 
and Militarism which not only desolate, but corrupt, the 
home-life of the nations. To concentrate and to practi- 
cally apply this influence, the Congress recommends that 
women should unite themselves with Societies for the 
promotion of International Peace.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


A well attended meeting was held by invitation at the 
City Temple of which Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., is pas- 
tor. Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., by 
invitation preached a sermon before the Congress. The 
devotional services were conducted by Rev. R. B. How- 
ard, U.S. A., and Rev. P. Husband Davies, pastor of 
the New Tabernacle, London. Appropriate hymns were 
sung by soloists and and also by the congregation. Dr. 
Thomas spoke an hour, with sustained power and moving 
eloquence, directly on the great subject of Peace in vari- 
ous and impressive lines of thought. The sermon will 
be published in full and deserves wide-spread distribution 
and careful perusal. It is a fresh presentation by a 
convinced and thorough thinker of the economical, 
moral and spiritual verities of the Peace question. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
DISARMAMENT. 

After some further discussion upon Declarations of 
War and some consideration of the reduction of Import 
Duties, the Congress entered upon the important subject 
of Disarmament. 

Mr. Rowland B. Howard, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, read the first paper on this topic, the sub- 
stance of which has already appeared in the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace. This paper was fully reported in the London 
daily and weekly papers. 

Papers were read by Captain Siccardi, of Milan, and 
Dr. C. Depraz, on other aspects of this question. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington, U.S.A., read 


a paper entitled, ‘Is any Scheme for Disarmament prac- 
tical at the present time?” She said it did not seem op- 
timistic or utopian to declare that disarmament under 
certain conditions was not only practical, but feasible. 
President Carnot said it should be his mission, during the 
balance of the seven years of his Presidency, to maintain 
the peace of Europe, and the Emperor William had de- 
clared that ‘‘it is the mission of Germany to preserve 
the peace of Europe,” though he added that that could 
only be done by. keeping up the efficiency of the standing 
army. The standing army of the United States at the 
present moment numbered only 25,000 foot and horse, 
being a force hardly sufficient to police the country. She 
believed the sixty-five millions of American inhabitants 
would rest quietly in their beds if the little army were 
disbanded to-morrow. 

Mr. W. Evans Darby presented a paper on ‘* Armed 
Peace, and the general Peace of Nations.” If half the 
intellect which was lavished upon the perfecting of weap- 
ons and armaments, and upon the invention of new 
sources of taxation was spent in an earnest endeavor to 
establish peace, we should succeed. Where the will was, 
there the way would be found for carrying it out. 

Mr. John Wilson, M. P., expressed the hope that the 
conclusions of the Congress would have a very material 
effect upon the action of all the nations of the world, and 
that it would not be long before they saw an end of the 
manufacturing of implements designed merely to destroy 
human life. 

Mr. R. A. Moulvi, of Bombay, said that no people de- 
sired peace more than his own countrymen in India. 
There was no religion in the world which sought for peace 
more eagerly than Mohammedanism. There had been so 
many wars in Asia that the people there had only too 
good ground for wishing for universal concord, and he 
only wished a better example was set them by European 
nations. The Shah of Persia was very eager for peace. 

The discussion was continued by M. Desmoulins, M. 
Lassasie, M. A. Cadot, Mr. Braithwaite, Mrs. Wigham, 
and others, and the following Resolutions moved by Mr. 
Howard, U.S. A., adopted: 

‘‘T, The Congress feels that it can affirm that the whole 
of Europe desires peace, and is impatiently waiting for 
the moment when it shall see the end of those crushing 
armaments which, under the plea of defence, become in 
their turn a danger, by keeping alive mutual distrust, and 
are at the same time the cause of that general economic 
disturbance which stands in the way of settling in a satis- 
factory manner the problems of labor and poverty, which 
should take precedence of all others. 

‘*TI. The Congress, recognizing that a general disarma- 
ment would be the best guarantee of peace, and would 
lead to the solution, in the general interest, of those ques- 
tions which now divide States, expresses the wish that a 
Congress of Representatives of all the States of Eurupe 
may be assembled as soon as possible, to consider the 
means of effecting a gradual general disarmament, which 
already seems feasible. 

‘* III. The Congress, considering that the timidity or 
ill-will of a single Power might delay indefinitely the 
convocation of the above-mentioned Congress, is of opin- 
ion that the Government which should first dismiss an 
considerable number of soldiers would confer a sign 
benefit on Europe and mankind, because it would oblige 
other governments, urged on by public opinion, to follow 
its example, and by the moral force of this accomplished 
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fact, would have increased rather than diminished the 
conditions of its national defence. 

‘‘TV. The Congress, considering that the question of 
disarmament as well as the Peace question, depends upon 
public opinion, recommends the Peace Societies here rep- 
resented, and all friends of peace, to carry on an active 
propaganda among the people, especially at the time of 
Parliamentary Elections, in order that the electors should 
give their votes to those candidates who have included in 
their programmes Peace, Disarmament and Arbitration.” 

Mr. Darby announced that in consequence of commu- 
nications received from the Greek Minister and M. Emil 
Mijatovitch, invitations for the remaining sittings of the 
Congress would be sent to them. 


RECEPTION BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


On Thursday afternoon, the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir Henry A. Isaacs), accompanied by the Lady Mayor- 
ess, received the members of the Congress at the Mansion 
House. 

The Lord Mayor said he had had the privilege of pre- 
siding at a great many meetings under that roof, but he 
could unhesitatingly say that he had never presided with 
greater pleasure than upon that occasion, and for this 
reason—he believed there never was a gathering at the 
Mansion House, certainly not within his mayoralty, the 
objects of which were so thoroughly humanitarian and so 
far-reaching. 

He was pleased to find that their labors in the interests 
of peace were not restricted merely to peace between 
nation and nation, but that they held as a desideratum 
the maintenance of peace between man and man. He 
saw by their programme that they considered many other 
things—such as the sacredness of human life. 

He was sorry to say that the result of his observation 
was that in some countries the sacredness of human life 
was almost ignored, because, if it were properly appre- 
ciated, men, women and children could not by any possi- 
bility be driven out of the countries of their birth upon 
any pretext whatever, save that of criminality. Their 
programme embraced also those whose faith lay either in 
the Old or New Testament, and they might search in vain, 
in either of those religions, for the slightest justification 
for persecuting one’s fellow-creatures on the ground that 
they worshipped a common Creator after the fashion of 
their own faith. Such a persecution had been the blot 
upon the nineteenth century in regard to some countries, 
although it made one’s breast swell with pride to think of 
the freedom in that respect which was accorded in Eng- 
land, wkich set an example to the world. He was glad 
also to think that in other nations the attempt to introduce 
a persecution of the Jews had been promptly quenched. 
- He did not like to be personal, but speaking of Russia, 
he could only say that when we saw how Christians and 
Jews alike were barbarously treated there, we could only 
blush and ask that the eyes of those who directed the fate 
of that country might be opened. 

The Marquis of Bristol briefly addressed the Lord M yor 
on the importance of the Congress, and particularly em- 
phasized the words of Lord Derby, ‘‘ that England has 
many interests, but that the greatest of those interests is 


ace. 

M. Frederic Passy, who also spoke, said that in his 
opinion ever since the late Mr. Henry Richard took such 
a deep interest in the movement, the numbers of those 
who believed=with them in the principles of peace had 
been steadily increasing. 


In response to a vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Gillett 
and seconded by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the Lord Mayor 
said the Congress had a great work before it, and he 
hoped that God might grant them strength to accomplish 
it. 

STAMFORD HILL CHAPEL. 

On Thursday evening a sermon on Peace was to have 
been preached at Stamford Hill Chapel by the Rev. Mr. 
Gibbon ; but owing to the occurrence of a violent thun- 
derstorm and an excessive downpour of rain, its delivery 
had to be postponed until the following Sunday. About 
two hundred persons gathered. An address was given 
by Rev. R. B. Howard, U.S. A. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
ON DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


The Secretary announced that the Bureau had redrafted 
a resolution in reference to ‘‘the National Control over 
Declarations of War,” moved by Mr. Thomas Snape, of 
Liverpool, seconded by Mr. Chase, U. S. A., and that in 
its new form it read as follows: 

‘* Whereas the yery principle and purpose of a Univer- 
sal Peace Congress is the establishment of a juridical 
status among nations, and whereas the Congress believes 
that all International disputes can be settled by peaceful 
means, it affirms that the duty of Peace Congresses is to 
investigate the means of establishing a juridical status. 
The Congress whilst refraining from expressing an opin- 
ion respecting the establishment of juridical courts in the 
form suggested by L’Abbé Dufouruy in his paper, is of 
opinion that most wars could be avoided if delay could be 
secured, during which the voice of passion could be stilled 
and the voice of reason heard. The Congress, therefore, 
recommends that there shall be established National Ju- 
ridical Courts, independent of the Executive, for the ex- 
amination of all disputes which might occasion war, and 
that such Courts shall have power to call for all informa- 
tion in the possession of their respective Governments. 
The considered judgment of the Juridical Court, together 
with the decision requiring reparation of the wrong, as 
set forth in the said judgment, shall be notified through 
the Embassy to the other party and people, and be com- 
municated to its own people, as well as to the other 
Powers.” 

The Resolution was approved. 


SATISFACTION AT RECENT PROGRESS. 


The following Resolution was moved by Mr. Alexander, 
seconded by Mr. Bajer, of Denmark, and agreed to: 

‘** The Congress congratulates the friends of Peace on 
the resolation adopted by the International American 
Conference (with the exception of the representatives of 
Chili and Mexigp) at Washington, in April last, by which 
it was recomniended that Arbitration should be obligatory 
in all controversies concerning diplomatic and consular 
privileges, boundaries, territories, indemnities, rights of 
navigation, and the validity, construction and enforcement 
of treaties, and in all other cases, whatever their origin, 
nature or occasion, except only those which, in the judg- 
ment of any of the nations involved in the controversy, 
may imperil its independence. The Congress respect- 
fully recommends this resolution to the attention of the 
statesmen of Europe, and expresses the ardent desire that 
treaties in similar terms be speedily entered into between 
the other nations of the world. The Congress expresses 
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its satisfaction at the adoption, by the Spanish Senate, 
on the 10th of June last, of a project of law authorizing 
the Government to negotiate general or special treaties of 
arbitration for the settlement ‘of all disputes except those 
relating to the independence and internal government of 
the States affected. Also at the adoption of resolutions 
to a like effect by the Norwegian Storthing, on the 6th 
March last, and by the Italian Chamber, on the 11th of 
July instant, and by the Congress of the United States, 
at its present session.” 

Dr. Pankhurst then read a paper, entitled ‘‘The Treaty 
System and Concert of Nations in relation to an Interna- 
tional Tribunal.” 


ADDRESS TO VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 


After remarks by Don A. Marcoartu (Spain) and Mad- 
ame Thoumaian, the Rev. Dr. W. A. Campbell of Rich- 
mond, Va., U. S. A., moved the following Resolution : 

‘* That a committee of five be appointed to prepare an 
address, or communication, in the name of this Congress, 
to the principal religious, commercial, labor and peace 
organizations in civilized countries, requesting them to 
send petitions to the Governmental authorities of their 
respective countries, praying that measures be taken for 
the formation of suitable tribunals for the adjudicature of 
international questions, so as to avoid the resort to war.” 

The Resolution was approved, together with an amend- 
ment to the effect that it should be communicated to the 
organizations interested. 

Another Resolution adopted was :—*‘ That this Con- 
gress is of opinion that no Treaty should receive the sup- 


port of the National Representatives, in any Parliament, 
unless it contains a clause which provides that any ques- 
tion arising as to the interpretation of the Treaty, shall 
be submitted to Arbitration.” 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt read a paper entitled ‘‘ Arbitral 
Tribunals.” 


THE CHURCHES AND PEACE. 


The following Resolution unanimously reported by the 
Bureau was adopted: ‘* Resolved, That we welcome the 
formal and official overture of the Presbyterian Church 
(South) in the United States of America, inviting the 
highest representative body of each church organization 
in Christendom to unite with itself by delegates in a gen- 
eral conference of churches, the object of which is the 
prevention of war by arbitration.” 

[This seems to be a step in precisely the direction for 
which the English ‘‘Christian Union for promoting Inter- 
national Concord” was organized. We congratulate our 
friends in that Society on the success that crowns their 
noble efforts. If now each organized Christian body to 
which the matter is presented will give it serious consid- 
eration and after fair debate, appoint the delegates, may 
we not look for great advance as to peace by the church 
of Jesus Christ ?—Eb. ] 


TIME OF HOLDING FUTURE CONGRESSES. 


Mr. William Evans Darby moved the following 
Resolutions, both of which were adopted : 

1. **The annual Peace Congress shall be held either 
immediately before, or immediately after, the annual 
International Parliamentary Conference, and in the same 
town.” 


2. **The respective Resolutions and various proceedings 
of the Congress and Conference which are of a nature to 
be taken into consideration by either body, should be 
officially brought to the knowledge of each.” 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


It was understood that the next Congress will be held 
at Rome. 


Another Resolution was adopted expressing satisfac- 
tion at the increasing modern resort to international co- 
operation, for the attainment of various objects of 
common utility. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON—ConcLuDING SESSION. 
THE NEUTRALIZATION OF MINOR POWERS. 


The first subject down for discussion was ‘‘Neutraliza- 
tion.” With regard to this, Dr. Richet, of Paris, moved 
the following Resolution : 

‘*Seeing that the object pursued by all Peace Societies 
is the establishment of juridical order between nations ; 
that neutralization by international treaties constitutes 
a step towards this juridical state, and lessens the number 
of districts in which war may be carried on: the Congress 
recommends a larger extension of the rule of neutraliza- 
tion, and expresses the wish—(1) That all treaties which 
at present assure to certain States the benefit of neutrality 
remain in force, or, if necessary, be amended in a man- 
ner to render the neutrality more effective, either by 
extending neutralization to the whole of the State of which 
a part only may be neutralized, or by ordering the 
demolition of fortresses which constitute rather a peril 
than a guarantee for neutrality. (2) That new treaties 
—provided that they are in harmony with the wishes of 
the populations concerned—be concluded for establishing 
the neutralization of other States. (3) As to the means 
by which a neutralized State shall protect itself against any 
aggression, in violation of International Treaties, the 
Congress considers that the solution of this important and 
difficult problem is not sufficiently advanced to arrive at a 
formal conclusion. The Congress, therefore, commends 
this part of the question to the careful study of the various 
Peace Societies, and suggests its further consideration at 
the next Peace Congress.” 

The Resolution was adopted. 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Some conversation then took place in relation to the 
possibility of a Federation of Peace Societies. A Resolu- 
tion was agreed to that this matter might claim further 
consideration by the various Societies concerned. The 
Rev. Dr. G. D. Boardman then brought forward the 
Memorial, which it was proposed to send to the heads of 
all civilized States, advocating Peace, and this was 
adopted, with the amendment that the President’s signa- 
ture should be appended to it. 

For conclusion see page 130. 


—Certain human minds seem to us more like Jehovah 
as he is described in the second couplet than in the first 
of the following stanza : 


“Eternity, with all its " 

‘o re’s nothing old appears, 
Great God! there’s nothing — 
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BOSTON, AUG.—SEPT., 1890. 
R. B. HOWARD, . ‘ EDITOR. 


—We are indebted to the London Herald of Peace, 
The Daily News and many kind friends for essential aid 
in making out our extended reports of the London meet- 
ings. To all such we extend our sincere thanks. We 
trust that the great length will not discourage perusal. 
A full report of the resolutions, addresses and acts of 
the Congress is in course of preparation and can be had 
by such as apply early to this office. 


—The speedy settlement of the troubles in Central 
America and the proclamation of peace gives joy to the 
whole civilized world. No doubt the weight of all 
American Governments thrown into the scale against the 
war hastened its end. 


—The Annual Peace mass meeting at Mystic, Ct., 
August 27-29, drew the usual immense crowd. On 
Thursday some seven thousand people were present. 
Money was raised to pay for the grove and it was voted to 
petition the Connecticut Legislature to make an appro- 
priation to erect a Peace Temple. The meeting is a 
joint one of the Connecticut Peace Society and the 
Universal Peace Union of which Alfred H. Love is Presi- 
dent. We regret our inability to accept a kind invitation 
from Secretary Fred. E. Whipple to be present at this the 
largest gathering in the interests of Peace in the world. 


*“SICKLY SENTIMENTALISM.” 


‘*What we need more than anything else is military 
strength. I have no sympathy with the sickly sentimen- 
talism which declares there are tobe no more wars. The 
mission of the sword is ended. All difficulties between 
nations must be settled by arbitration. This talk has no 
vitality or sense in it. Until Christ comes there will be 
war. I believe in the sermon on the mount. Yet the 
time has not come for turning the swords and spears 
into ploughshares and pruning-hooks. 

‘*Every able-bodied man should be called to the State 
militia. It never ought to be again crippled. The 
American boys should go through the manual of arms in 
the public schools, and should be trained for military ser- 
vice.”—Rev. Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., at Tremont 
Temple, August 17, as reported in daily papers and 
published in The Woman’s Voice and Public School 
Champion, Boston. 

Isaiah ii. 4,5: They shall learn war no more. Let 
us walk in the light of the Lord. Matt. v. 9: Blessed 
are the peacemakers. 44: J say unto you, love your 
enemies. Matt. xxvi.52: They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. Luke xxiii. 34: Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do. James iv. 1: 
Whence come wars and fightings? Even of your lusts. 
iii. 8: The tongue can no man tame. Proverbs xv. 1: 
Grievous words stir up anger. 

One feels pitiful towards mistakes made in the heated 
air of revived militarism. We never heard any one say 
that ‘‘all difficulties between nations can be settled by 
arbitration.” Many have been, many more may be. 
War like other forms of sin may exist till Christ comes. 


If it does it will be in part because professed Gospel 
preachers insist that it shall continue and urge the people 
to faith in war rather than in peace. The bloody blunder 
of the Crusades, the thirty years of religious war in 
Germany, like the thumb screws of the Inquisition, cannot 
be repeated. Why repeat Waterloo, Metz and Gettys- 
burg? Can nothing better be done ‘till Christ comes” 

The Grand Army as it went by, with battle-scarred 
faces, broken and dissevered limbs, was to us surrounded 
and followed by millions of invisible soldiers, who from 
prisons, hospitals and battle-fields passed out of human 
sight. A procession of the widows and orphans would 
outnumber the survivors many times. 

Is it ‘‘sickly sentimentalism,” or is it healthful love 
that sees in that entire body, living and dead, a most 
profound and moving argument for fulfilling prophecy, 
obeying Christ and abolishing war? 


John G. Whittier often writes impromptu verses, in 
albums and elsewhere, bright with a gayety that does not 
often appear in his more important works. Not long 
ago he wrote in the album of a young lady—who with her 
friends had been rallying him on his bachelorhood—the 
following lines : 

Ah, ladies, you love to levy a tax 

On my poor little parcel of fame; 

Yet strange it seems that among you all 

Not one is willing to take my name — 

To write and rewrite, till the angels pity her, 
The weariful words, Thine truly, WHITTIER. 


STARTING RIGHT. 


In the Southern Presbyterian Assembly, held at Ashe- 
ville, a formal approval was adopted of the proposed 
Peace Congress; a Committee of Correspondence was 
appointed, and also two delegates to represent the 
Southern Presbyterian body therein. 

This is a right royal step. We have seen a communi- 
cation from this Committee on Peace addressed to the 
Congregational Council which meets in 1892. A commit- 
tee of earnest and sincere men in each of the great de- 
nominational bodies to correspond with each other and 
secure united action—and a delegation to the annual 
Peace Congress of the world from the same bodies would 
be an immense advance on the quasi approval of silence 
or the merely formal utterances which some great church 
meetings have given, to get rid of persistent applicants 
for action on Peace. 


MAINE. 


Rev. R. B. Howard of Boston delivered an able 
address before the State Congregational Conference at 
Bridgeton(Maine) on ‘“The American Peace Society and 
International Christian Politics.” He is the Secretary 
of that Society and gives his whole time to its interests. 
At the close of his address Hon. J. B. Foster of Bangor 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this conference has listened with 
interest and sympathy to the address of Rev. R. B. 
Howard, Secretary of the American Peace Society, and 
would hereby express its hearty approval of the work of 
that Society in this country and Europe, to secure the 
substitution of international arbitration for international 
war.—Christian Mirror. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


DID WAR OR PEACE DO IT? 

In an interesting address delivered before the Boston 
Congregational Club, May 27, 1890, President Andrews 
of Brown University summed up the benefits of the 


military campaign. Those who remain at home are so 
mastered by the passions and prejudices aroused by the 
events of the war, as to think of little else. An appeal 
to force is an appeal from reason. Athletics, drills, 


hysical development, skill in the use of weapons, are 


. p 
ndoubtedly promoted by the excitement engendered by 


I. Intellectual activity awakened and stimulated. u 


Il. ‘Jasm’—The ability to get on and ‘‘get there” as 
seen in plans, pluck and perseverance. Pp 

III. Development of character. 

After this single remark, namely, that what this country 


war. But that logical and conclusive reasoning on any 


rofound subject is fostered, is contrary to experience. 
(2.) Moral and religious development. 
It is hardly fair to trace to war all the spiritual 


would have become without the Civil War can never be| progress manifest, especially when we meet now the 
known, we wish to say that, in summing up and balan-/fruits of twenty-five years of peace. Here personal 


cing evidences of the three propositions above laid down, 


incidents and even statistics are of little avail, but the 


President Andrews would be among the first to confess | general tone of public Opinion, sentiment and conscience 
that there is quite another and a darker picture that is| may be fairly referred to as a result of five years of war 
equally true. The question is as to the size and signifi-| and compared with the same number of years of peace. 


cance of that picture. 
I. We all know men whose intellects were not only 


unsharpened but even dulled by influences abroad and 
dominant in 1861-65. We all know institutions of 
learning and kinds of study that the passions of that 


We have space only to suggest several points of inquiry. 


What was the effect of the Civil War on: 

(1.) The number of criminals and character of crimes. 
(2.) The sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 

(3.) The observance of the Sabbath, church going 


time and what seemed the necessities of life, then active, | and the reverent worship of God. 


disco ed and hindered. 
= 'de to ‘‘Jasm:” it existed in the Yankee blood and 


nation before the Civil War. It showed itself by many 
infallible proofs and, with fewer resources, triumphed 


(4.) Profanity and blasphemy. 

(5.) Honesty and integrity in business. 

(6.) The general tone of morals, public and private. 
We are confident that there can be but one answer by 


dustries. 


over obstacles as great as any it has since overcome. 

1.) This may be seen in the substitution of the 
This conflict with nature the present 
generation seems likely to forget, in its admiration for 
the valor that met and conquered human opponents. 
Our fathers and mothers displayed patient heroism in the 
self-denial and unrequited toil which they put forth, 
stimulated by little else than the hope of a home and a 


country for their children. nthe 
(2.) The introduction and fostering of our various in- 


field for the forest. 


(8.) The development of seamanship and shipping 
till we disputed the right of England to be mistress of 
the seas,—a pre-eminence lost by the Civil War. : 

(4.) Commercial success. Step by step, by the persis- 
tent and strenuous efforts of merchants, who in resources 
were beggars and became princes, there was established 
a magnificent commerce, set back and for the time anni- 
hilated by the war of 1812. 

(5.) The development of a free constitutional govern- 
ment and its application to an ever widening area of 
territory and to new millions of men; this was accom- 


acandid mind. To the idleness of barracks, the excite- 
ment of battle, the weariness of marches, the herding 
in prisons, the practice of raiding and confiscation, the 
absence of the restraints and refinements of home life 
and the association of the sexes, we feel sure may be 
traced habits that have not only vitiated individual 
characters but also spread like leprosy in society at large. 
Weakness goes down under such temptations and alas, 
the majority of men are not strong in virtue. That 
religious conversions took place, that the general law 
that temptations resisted strengthen moral firmness 
was exemplified, we de not doubt. But it was the ex- 
ceptional nature of the comparatively few great reforma- 
tions and genuine conversions that rendered them note- 
worthy and conspicuous. And even these were not we 
submit, the result of the spirit engendered by war, but 
that which followed the armies from Christian homes 
and churches. It was in spite of dominant. deleterious 
and demoralizing influences that ‘‘our boys” came back 
to us no worse than they were. The war had a high 
object. It obtained beneficent results. It appealed to 
patriotic, moral and heroic motives. But in itself it was 


plished in spite of the incubus of slavery. It was|like every war, remorseless, cruel, passionate, murderous. 


wrought out by patient and peaceful study and successful 


War is essentially destitute of the love that suffereth 


experiment which a state of war would have rendered | long and is kind. It is on its human side the personifica- 


impossible. 


(6.) Those inventions and their application which 
| have bound our States together as with hoops of steel, and 
fi have brought the conveniences, the comforts and even the 
‘ luxuries of life within the reach of all our people. W 
stimulates military inventions and gives us destructive 
guns, powder and monitors. 

. peace. Inter arma silent leges. 
Ill. Development of character. 

As to the training of men in civic virtue, it does not 
seem to us that the camp is a place for devoted study, 
nor are marches, battles, hospitals, schools of intellectual 
culture or furnishing. Political discussion, discriminat- 
ing and solid reasoning on public questions, are for the 


It paralyzes the arts of 


tion of hate, and on its divine side, it is permitted and 
overruled simply as a mode of judgment,—a penalty for 
evil-doing, an agonizing discipline made necessary by sin. 
It is a thing God may permit, since all judgment belongeth 
unto Him. But it ought no more to be sought or 
wielded by man, than the generation and administration 
of cyclones, earthquakes, pestilences or famines. Like 
them it is to be avoided. If it comes it is to be miti- 
gated. Its wounds are to be healed. Diseases leave some 
men in better health. Cyclones sweep away things that 
are better absent. Earthquakes swallow up much filth 
and many bad people. Famines starve the bad with the 
good. . But those are the vilest wretches with corrupted 
and cruel instincts who would foster or employ these 


malign agencies. 


soldier at a discount during the engrossing scenes of a 
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War is a human device. It originated in depravity. 
It is even less fit for use by Christian men and Christian| which each man may serve his neighbor, even though 


world has been converted into one vast neighborhood in 


governments than the destructive forces of nature which| separated by thousands ef miles of distance if men would 
we have named. It is less a necessity than any of| but remove the obstructions to this mutual service which 
them, because itis not born of nature but of the human | have been placed in the way by ignorance and greed. 


will. If God is love, Heis not its author or its promoter. 
It is to be abolished as slavery, intemperance, licentious- 
ness and crime are to be abolished. Incidental benefits 
cannot save it from condemnation. He who tries to 
emphasize its good things and preserve it as an institution, 
especially as a Christian institution, is doing wrong. 

Out of seeming evil to evolve good is legitimate and 


proper. But he who seeks to cover the rotten heart of 


wickedness with the thin garment of superficial good is 
the servant ci the Evil One—ignorantly it may be, but 
really it must be. 


NAVAL REVIEW. 


During the debate in the Senate of the United States 
upon the proposition to hold a grand Naval Review at 
New York harbor, April, 1893—during the World’s 
Fair—Senator Blair said he opposed the proposition of 
holding a naval review as fosteriag the spirit of war; 
that accursed institution—the badge o. savagery, infernal 
war—should be abolished; and this country was strong 
enough to initiate the era of peace. He offered an 
amendment empowering the President to hold an exhibition 
of the public schools and a review of the public school 
children in Chicago. He also offered an amendment for 
the erection of a statue in memory of Queen Isabella of 
Spain. 

Senator Plumb said his objection to the naval review 
proposition was not that it would cost a half of million 
dollars, more or less, and probably present scenes of 
drunkenness that would bring grief to the hearts of a great 
many people, but because it was essentially a monarchial 
idea. Two monarchs never came together without a 
display of the instruments of naval warfare. That ought 
to be wiped out of the whole business. The United 
States ought to show the difference between a monarchy 
based on arms and a republic based on the legitimate 
pursuits of peace. If the amendment were adopted he 
should regret that he had ever voted for a single ship 
over which had floated the flag of the American republic. 
The proposition was ‘‘agreed to,”’ yeas 28, nays 27. 


AN ELOQUENT ENGINE. 


Nothing that has ever been placed at the service of man 
has so appealed to my own imagination as the develop- 
ment of power in the modern engine. Yet when we 
pass in review all this huge and complex machinery, 
when we witness the direction which man has given to 
these tremendous forces of nature, we @annot fail to 
observe that the highest, the most potent method of work is 
found in the application of the mental powers of men of 
the highest capacity, not to the leading of armies, not 
to the building of navies, not to the destructive work of 
war, but to the organization and direction of that great 
army of peace by which abundance is distributed over the 
railways and the waterways of the whole earth. Be not 
content with mere superficial study, I would say to the 
young man who is just entering upon the busy work of 
life ; look a little deeper and you will find that the whole 


THE DELAGOA BAY CONTROVERSY. 


At Secretary Blaine’s suggestion England and the 
United States have made a proposal to Portugal for the 
settlement of the Delagoa Bay Railroad question by 
arbitration. The proposal is that Portugal appoint an 
arbitrator, that England and the United States conjointly 
select another, and that Switzerland act as umpire. Mr. 
Loring, the American Minister to Portugal, is in America 
on a leave of absence. Prior to his coming he had an 
audience with the King. 


ANTI-ARMAMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Rey. Ovid Miner of Syracuse, New York, kindly sends 

a copy of this excellent petition circulating in that city. 

To the Honorable the House of Representatives in 
Cengress Assembled : 

The undersigned citizens and voters of Syracuse, New 
York, respectfully petition and remonstrate against ap- 
propriations of unknown millions for multiplying coast 
fortifications, for gathering stores of war munitions, or 
for building fleets of battle ships. 

Since the popular mind, through nearly all Christendom, 
is deeply aroused in seeking peaceful correction of political 
wrongs and the restoration of just rights to the common 
people, of which many princely rulers and governors are 
gradually yielding ;—since millions of the working classes 
in different kingdoms do no longer endure many of the 
oppressions and hardships under which their fathers lived, 
and are openly and expectantly reaching forward in the 
claim of republican and religious liberties,—it seems to 
us that Congress may enter into some policy honorably 
peaceful to every nation, and now opportunely inviting 
to the American government and people. 

Our chief objection to warlike preparations and the 
building of battle ships is that there is a simple, tried, 
statesmanlike method of securing permanent peace with 
other lands, and at the same time maintaining our Repub- 
lic’s honor. 

To this end, therefore, we respectfully ask that you 
instruct our Foreign Ministers and representatives at 
European Courts to invite and offer the governments to 
which they are accredited, that treaty stipulations be en- 
tered into, pledging both parties, in the event of interna- 
tional difficulty arising, not easily adjusted, to submit 
such matters for amicable settlement to joint Arbitration. 
With sentiments of high esteem for our fellow-citizens, 
to whom is largely committed the Republic’s welfare, and 
believing from the fraternal propositions in the South 
American Congress just closed in Washington, that the 
present may be an auspicious hour for the setting forward 
of an immensely important national movement, we simply 
add that not a shadow of doubt exists in our minds that 
some policy of amicable National Arbitrations, will have 
the approval of the Supreme Ruler of Nations, our 
fathers’ God. 


Dated at Syracuse, May 23, 1890. 
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PEACE VETERANS. 


One of the pleasing features of the late Congress, in 
London, was the presence, in good health and excellent 
spirits, of such veterans in the cause, as the venerable 
President, Mr. David Dudley Field of New York, and his 
fellow-countryman, Rev. Rowland B. Howard of Boston, 
together with M. Passy, who, for so many years, has been 
the leader and central force of the Peace movement in 
France. Other veterans, still alive, such as, for example, 
M. Lemonnier, had to be content with sending messages 
of kindly remembrance and good cheer. An agreeable 
eqisode of the gathering, was the invitation of the Con- 
gress to America, for 1892-93, extended by Rev. R. B. 
Howard of Massachusetts, seconded by Prof. Thomas 
N. Page of Virginia, who then joined hand in hand, on 
the Peace-platform, across what used to be called the 
‘bloody chasm” between the North and the South, but 
which exists no longer.— Herald of Peace. 


Education — a better safeguard for liberty than a 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the school- 
master, we must raise the wages of the recruiting sergeant. 
—Edward Everett. 


Conclusion of Universal Peace Congress. 
VOTES OF THANKS. 


The Congress agreed to resolutions of thanks, for 
hospitality, to her Majesty the Queen, the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress and Mr. Passmore Edwards ; for 
pulpit utterances, to the Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, the 
Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas and the Rev. J. M. Gibbon ; for 
services in presiding, to the Hon. David Dudley Field, 
and to all the Chairmen of the Congress, and to the Chair- 
men of the various Committees, and to the Secretaries, 
and to the Press ; all of which were adopted amid cheers. 
A resolution expressing the appreciation, by the Congress, 
of the work of the late Aurelio Saffi, was spoken to by 
Signor Moneta. Rev. R. B. Howard, U.S. A., invited 
the Congress to meet in America in 1892-3. His motion 
was seconded by Prof. Page of Richmond, Va. 

A final Resolution was then passed, being proposed by 
Rev. Dr. Grammer, expressing thanks to Almighty God 
for the unanimity and work of the Congress, and the 
firm belief of the delegates in the ultimate success of the 
cause of Peace. 

The President, after a few graceful words, expressive 
of his personal satisfaction with the Congress, then an- 
nounced its conclusion. 


EXCURSION TO WINDSOR. 


On Saturday, about 150 Delegates of the Congress 
went to Windsor, where, by special permission of the 
Queen, they were admitted to the State Apartments, 
Terrace, Round Tower and St. George’s Chapel. The 
weather was favorable, and the visit afforded great 
pleasure to this large company of visitors. 


BANQUET TO THE FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


On Saturday evening a banquet was given to the 
Foreign Delegates, at the Holborn Restaurant, by the 
Executive Committee of the Congress. The Hon. David 
Dudley Field presided, Rev. R. B. Howard invoked the 


divine blessing. 


The toast of “The Universal Peace Congress” was 
responded to by M. Sarrazin, Don A. Marcoartu, Mrs. 
Lockwood, U.S. A., Signor Moneta and the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, U. S. A. Signor Moneta and Mr. W. Evans 
Darby, Secretary of the Peace Society, and Mr. J. F. 
Greene responded to the toast of the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, and regretted the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt. The remaining toasts, were ‘‘The Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference,” and that of ‘‘The Chairman.” 


RESPONSE OF A CONGRESSMAN. 


Mr. A. F. Foster of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, publishes the 
following in the Day Star: 

Having circulated a petition opposing the increase of 
the navy we sent it with a few names to our representa- 
tive, and this reply came to hand. 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 15, 1890. 
A. F. Foster: 

Dear Sir—Your petition was received and presented 
to-day. I sympathize very much with the views you 
express. I think there is a great deal too much money 
expended in warlike preparations. I think the money 
used for those purposes had better be retained in the 
hands of the people, or be used for the reduction 
of the debt; but there seems to be a strong disposition 
to spend money in these directions. I would be willing 
to spend some money for the development of our 
merchant marine which would furnish the elements of a 
navy if we should need it, which I hope we will not 
soon. D. Kerr. 


LETTERS TO SECRETARY. 
From William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir—I see by the card you kindly sent me that 
the annual meeting of the American Peace Society, 
occurs May 27th. I should like very much to attend this 
meeting. My heart is deeply interested in the cause. 
It is the cause of Christ, and it is the cause of humanity. 
I watch with eager interest for every sign of progress. 
There are religious teachers who say ‘“‘the world is 
growing worse, the standard of religion is getting lower, 
faith is dying out.” But I cannot believe it. ‘‘Of the 
increase of His government and peace there shall be no 
end.” ‘*The stone cut out without hands shall fill the 
earth.” How can these be true unless Christ shall yet 
triumph in the earth? There must be more men who 
love God this year than any previous year of the world’s 
history. Ifthere are more who love God, then there are 
more who love each other; that makes the world better, 
that hastens the day of peace. 

Go on with your good work of teaching the “things 
that make fog peace.” ‘Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
Give my love to all who are associated with you in the 
—_ Though strangers I love them for the work’s 
sake. 

From W. H. Baldwin, Boston. 

After looking upon the great procession of the 
G. A. R. to-day I am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of the world-wide dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of peace, always clearly given to the great human 


family. 
Boston Y. M. Ch. Union. 
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AFTER ALL. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Grief is strong, but joy is stronger; 
Night is long, but day is longer. 
en life’s riddle solves and clears, 
And the angels in our ears 
Whisper the sweet answer low 
(Answer full of love and blessing), 
How our wonderment will grow 
At the blindness of our guessing; 
All the hard things we recall 
Made so easy—after all! 


Earth is sweet, but Heaven is sweeter; 
Love complete, but Faith completer. 
Close beside our wandering ways, 
Through dark nights and weary days, 
Stand the angels with bright eyes; 
And the shadow of the cross 
Falls upon and sanctifies 
All our pain and all our loss. 
Though we stumble, though we fall, 
God is helping—after all! 


Sigh then, soul, but sing in sighing 
To the happier things replying; 
Dry the tears that dim y seeing, 
Give glad thoughts for life and being; 
Time is but the little entry 
To Eternity’s large dwelling, 
And the heavenly guards keep sentry, 
Urging, guiding, half compelling, 
Till, the puzzling way quite 
Thou shalt enter in—at last! 


INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE. 


LORD HERSCHELL ON PEACE AND WAR. 

The International Parliamentary Conference of 1890 
on International Arbitration was opened July 22d at the 
Whitehall Room, Hotel Métropole. Lord Herschell pre- 
sided over the early part of the proceedings at the morn- 
ing sitting, and among those present were Mr. Mundella, 
M. P., Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M. P., Sir L. Playfair, M. P., 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Mr. Brad- 
laugh, M. P., the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M. P., Mr. 
Causton, M. P., Mr. Halley Stewart, M. P., Mr. Burt, M. 
P., Mr. James Bryce, M. P., Mr. Rowlands, M. P., Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M. P., Captain Verney, M. P., Mr. J. 
T. Agg-Gardner, M. P., Mr. John Wilson, M. P., Mr. 
W. M’Laren, M. P., the Marquis of Bristol, Sir George 
Campbell, M. P., Dr. Clark, M. P., Mr. A. Illingworth, 
M. P., Lord Kinnaird, M. F. Passy, Dr. Theodore Barth, 
M. Bajer, Don Arturo de Marcoartu, Herr Max Broemel, 
M. Jules Gaillard, Mr. Cremer, M. P. (Secretary), and 
many other members of English and foreign Legislatures. 

The Chairman, who was cordially received, said he 
wished the Conference God-speed in its labors in the 
cause of peace. They were assembled as lovers of peace, 
who were desirous of seeing an amicable settlement of all 
international disputes, but there were not a few unfortu- 
nately who regarded war—evil though it was—as a 
necessity ; and he rejoiced to find, therefore, that those 
present were amongst a number of people who were not 
content to remain supine, and to acquiesce in war as an 
evil, but inevitable necessity. (Hear, hear.) It was 
doubiless the sense of the misery that was entailed and of 
the devastation that came in its train which rendered 
them unwilling quietly to acquiesce. (Hear, hear.) 


They were sensible of the ever-increasing burdens which 
were imposed upon the peoples of Europe by the prepara- 
tions for war and the enormous military and naval arma- 
ments in existence. It was such considerations as those 
that had stirred advocates of peace to action, and had 
brought together on that occasion delegates from so many 
parts of Europe. It was deplorable in these days of so- 
called civilization that science should leave her legitimate 
function of relieving human wants in order that her ener- 
gies might be more largely devoted to devising deadlier 
weapons of destruction and more terrible engines of war. 
(Hear, hear.) The indefatigable efforts of science prom- 
ised in the future, not only to render war more terrible, 
but even in times of peace enormously to increase the 
burdens incurred in the preparation for war, as well as to 
add to the expense when war broke out. He was at times 
tempted to the strange hope that the advances of science 
in that direction might be so tremendous that war would 
become an impossibility, as it would bring with it such 
terrible devastation that no nation would venture into 
conflict. Strange as that hope might appear, it seemed 
to him to be quite within the bounds of possibility that 
it would some day be realized. (Hear, hear.) The 
settlement of private disputes and differences was no 
longer left to the arbitrament of individual forces ; such 
disputes and differences had become the concern of the 
community which, by means of its judges and legislative 
machinery, determined upon enforcing it. But when 
they turned to the question of international differences 
they found that civilization had made absolutely no pro- 
gress whatsoever, and, for the most part, the old barbar- 
ous appeal to force as the arbiter of right remained as 
triumphant as ever it did. Thus, after so many cen- 
turies of Christendom, they found nations armed to the 
teeth, preparing for war, and speaking of war as imminent, 
to an extent that had perhaps never before been sur- 
passed. (Hear, hear.) It was not surprising, then, that 
they should have banded themselves together with the 
view of promoting a more humane and rational settlement 
of international disputes than that which had hitherto 
prevailed. It was right, however, that they should cherish 
no illusions with regard to the ultimate results of their 
deliberations, for even if arbitration were agreed upon in 
principle it became necessary to find an arbiter upon 
whom both parties could rely to decide without fear or 
prejudice, and there was the further difficulty of obtaining 
the enforcement of the decrees. Notwithstanding those 
difficulties, however, they believed that the principle was 
a sound one, and the more men reflected upon the matter 
the more it would be found that those difficulties would 
disappear. In the present day more than in any other 
the decision of those questioas rested with the peoples of 
the couutries. (Hear, hear.) The more the barbarity 
of the ancient mode of settling disputes by brute force 
was exposed the more they would find the peoples of 
various countries insisting that some other and better 
means of settlement should be resorted to. If it were the 
case that there were some disputes which it would be 
hardly possible to settle by international arbitration— 
disputes, for instance, involving a nation’s independence— 
that was no reason why they should not insist upon the 
application of the principle in other disputes. (Hear, 
hear.) If the principle were once established, the area 
of its application would gradually widen. Such reforms 
were always slow to achieve. The presence in the various 
Parliaments of men such as those before him would enor- 
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mously make for peace. They would counteract the in- 
fluence of those who were eager for war, and, at any 
rate, see that time was allowed for reflection, which often 
produced the result they desired. (Cheers.) 

The chair was taken by the Hon. Philip Stanhope. 
The Chairman read the report of the Convening and Or- 
ganizing Committees appointed at the Paris Conference 
of 1889. The report gave a brief account of what had 
been done in the past, and stated that in addition to those 
who had accepted invitations to be present, about a thou- 
sand members of various legislatures had expressed their 
regret at being unable to attend, the majority adding 
their cordial adhesion to the object in view. The mem- 
bers attending the Conference had largely increased year 
by year, the present gathering being more than double the 
size of that of last year. It was deeply to be regretted 
that the extraordinary prolongation of the session at 
Washington had prevented the attendance of members of 
the United States Congress. Letters had, however, been 
received from Senator Sherman (Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate), and from Mr. Hitt 
(Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives). The former gentleman wrote that 
he was much pleased with the approval of the action of 
Congress on arbitratior International disputes. It 
seemed to him that the’ next step in the good cause 
would be some recogr v by the English Parliament of 
a somewhat similar character. The feeling in favor of 
arbitration in all national disputes that did not involve 
the autonomy of a country, and especially questions in- 
volving merely matters of claim, or of disputed boundaries, 
or of commercial privileges, was that they should be, in 
every case which could not be settled by ordinary nego- 
tiation, submitted to arbitration organized upon some 
basis which would secure confidence in the judgment to 
be rendered. See Letters on page 135. 

The report was adopted on the motion of Mr. Bradlaugh. 

M. Passy then took the chair, and at a later stage he 
was succeeded by Dr. Theodore Barth. 

The Conference proceeded to consider the following 
resolution : 

‘*That as a means of relief from the terrible and con- 
stantly increasing burdens of militarisra, the members of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference urge the conclusion 
of treaties of Arbitration by which, without interference 
with their independence or autonomy, the nations would 
engage to submit to Arbitration the settlement of all dif- 
ferences which might arise between them.” 

A long discussion took place, and it was eventually 
decided to postpone the voting on the resolution until to- 
day in order that certain alterations might be made to 
suit the objections of German representatives. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


' The Earl of Aberdeen then moved the following resolu- 
on: 

‘*That this Conference hails with satisfaction the passage 
of the concurrent resolution by both Houses of the United 
States Congress, which forms a fitting reply to the 
address from 234 members of the British House of Com- 
mons requesting the President to open up negotiations 
with other Powers for the purposes of concluding treaties 
of arbitration. It also congratulates the legislatures of 
the autonomous States of America whose representatives 
at the recent Pan-American Congress agreed upon a 
treaty providing for Arbitration in cases of dispute, which 
now awaits the ratification of the respective Governments.” 


He said that he looked with thankfulness at the present 
propaganda in favor of arbitration, as anything which 
brought forward the mischief of the present state of 
things in the enormous armaments of Europe was con- 
ducive toa further recognition of that principle. In this 
country there appeared to be a steady growth in favor of 
that principle, and he looked with hopefulness on the 
steady increase of that growth, all the more because of 
the unquestionable fact that the democracy of this country 
was becoming increasingly the guiding influence in the 
affairs of our nation. He looked upon the democratic 
principle as not inimical to patriotism, but unquestionably 
inimical to the militarism that had brought such grief and 
trouble to other countries besides our own. 

Don Arturo de Marcoartu seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

It was then proposed —‘‘That this Conference rejoices 
to learn that an effort is now being made to conclude a 
treaty of Arbitration between France and the United 
States. It views with pleasure the recent resolution in 
the Parliaments of Italy, Spain and Norway in favor of 
Arbitration, and expresses the hope that the Governments 
of other European countries will speedily follow this 
example.” M. Passy, who supported the motion, ex- 
pressed his earnest hope that, although the rumor was 
not yet officially confirmed, it was true that the treaty 
between France and the United States had really been 
entered into. The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and the Conference adjourned. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


The International Parliamentary Conference of 1890 
on Arbitration resumed and concluded July 23d at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. Mr. Pasquale 
Villari presided, and among those present were Lord 
Monkswell, the Bishop of Durham, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
M. P., the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M. P., Sir George 
Campbell, M. P., Mr. G. C. Leveson Gower, M. P., 
Mr. Halley Stewart, M. P., Mr. Joshua Rowntree, M. 
P., Mr. James Rowlands, M. P., Mr. Briggs Priestley, 
M. P., Captain E. H. Verney, M. P., Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
M. P., Mr. Caleb Wright, M. P., Mr H. Fell Pease, M. 
P., Mr. Walter M’Laren, M. P., Mr. Peter M’ Donald, 
M. P., Mr. W. Mather, M. P., Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
M. P., Mr. Sydney Evershed, M. P., Mr. P. Essle- 
mont, M. P., Mr. D. Crawford, M. P., Mr. C. A. V. 
Conybeare, M. P., Mr. H. P. Cobb, M. P., Dr. G. 
B. Clark, M. P., Mr. F. A. Channing, M. P., Mr. J. 
T. Agg-Gardner, M. P., M. F. Passy, Dr. Theodore 
Barth, M. Bajer, Vicomte T. de le Batut, le Chevr, 
Viodimir Bolesta-Kozlowski, Mr. F. T. Borg, Herr Max 
Broemel, Dr. H. Dohrn, M. Jules Gaillard, M. Louis 
Gotteron, Don Arturo de Marcoartu, M. Montaut, M. 
Jules Siegfried, M. Van De Zyp, M. S. Van Houten, M. 
A. Farjon, Mr. O. P. Koht and Mr. W. R. Cremer, M. 
P. (Secretary). 

It was announced that the Committee had remodelled 
the resolution that had been submitted to the Conference 
on the previous day, and that it now read as follows: 

‘That as a means of promoting peace and good will be- 
tween nations, the members of the International Parlia- 
mentary Conference again urge the conclusion of treaties 
of Arbitration, by which, without interference with their 
independence or autonomy, the nations would engage to 
submit to arbitration the settlement of all differences 
which might arise between them ; but that where the con- 
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clusion of treaties of Arbitration may for the present be 
found difficult of realization, the Conference strenuously 
urges the reference of disputes to arbitration or media- 
tion.” 

FROM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Bishop of Durham (better known as Canon 
Wescott), in moving the resolution, said he thought 
that in its present form it would command the approval 
of all present. (Hear, hear.) He owed his place in 
Parliament to the fact that he was a minister of the 
National Church. As Bishop of Durham, he could not 
look upon the two great buildings associated with his 
office—the Castle and the Cathedral—without realizing 
that for him at least ecclesiastical and civil duties were 
inseparably combined. He could not look back over the 
history of his See without knowing that to the best of his 
ability he must face the problems which arose from time 
to time affecting the well-being of man. He had a deep 
interest in the subject that had called the Conference 
together. (Hear, hear.) During his life he had noticed 
the gradual rising into prominence—nay, almost into su- 
premacy—of the great idea of the solidarity of humanity ; 
and from that idea had sprung that of the brotherhood of 
nations. (Cheers.) The cause of peace, some persons 
complained, was making slow progress, but for his part 
he was amazed at the advance which that great central 
idea had made even within his own experience. One 
nation no longer spoke and thought of another in the way 
that was common a century ago. (Hear, hear.) What 
they wanted was a peace that would enable a nation to 
develop its resources to the utmost without fear from 
without ; and he was sure they would forgive him if he 
said that his deep interest in this holy subject rested 
upon his Christian faith. When St. Paul, eighteen cen- 
turies ago, used that memorable expression, writing to 
the Galatians, ‘‘We are all one man in Christ,” he an- 
nounced the principle which, during the centuries that 
followed, they were slowly endeavoring to interpret and 
embody. 

Those who knew the history of Christendom were 
Aware that this creed of the unity of mankind had been 
brought nearer to realization; and when he looked back 
upon what had occurred during even his own life, he 
noticed with gratitude the gradual and increasing rising 
into prominence—he might also say supremacy—of one 
great ideal, the ideal of the solidarity of humanity, and, 
arising out of that, the idea of the brotherhood of nations. 

He confessed that he was absolutely amazed at the ad- 
vance this great idea had made. He was glad that they 
were beginning to feel that there was indeed a brother- 
hood of nations, each having its peculiar service to render 
to humanity. When the ideal was firmly grasped, then 
he ventured to believe they would gain the cause of 
Peace. It would be of interest to some there to know 
that the church to which he had been allowed to dedicate 
his life instructed them day by day to pray—and it was, 
he believed a unique petition—that God would grant not 
to our nation, but to all mations, unity, peace and con- 
cord. Let them note the significance of those three 
words. They desired the brotherhood of man, and that 
each nation might endeavor to the utmost to develop its 
own resources without disturbance from without. They 
had hardly realized, he thought, that nations which stood 
foremost might feel that they had a common duty to 
render to those who were still far behind in the progress 
of civilization. 


Herr Max Broemel seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried. 

The Chairman moved the following resolution : 

‘*Pending the conclusion of general treaties of arbitra- 
tion, the conference advises the insertion of arbitration 
clauses in commercial and other treaties.’’ 

M. F. Passy seconded the resolution, remarking that 
it was extremely desirable that in commercial, copyright, 
and other treaties the arbitration clauses should be in- 
serted. The resolution was carried. 

Dr. Dohrn (a member of the German Reichstag) con- 
demned the Chauvinistic and one-sided tone adopted by 
many of the German and French papers, and called upon 
the members of the Conference to do their utmost to in- 
fluence the public in both countries in the interests of 
peace. 

M. Trarieux (of the French Senate) quite agreed with 
the last speaker as to the usefulness of arbitration, but 
assured the German delegates that as long as Alsace and 
Lorraine remained as they were at present Frenchmen 
could not forget their pride and honor, and until that 
province was neutralized France must maintain her pre- 
sent attitude. 

Dr. Dohrn regretted that the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine should have entered into the discussion, as he 
had endeavored to avoid mentioning anything which 
might wound the feelings of French representatives. 
For the German people Alsace was an historical! fact, 
and in the course of the last twenty years the matter had 
gradually undergone a change, but they could never 
accept any other position than that of the status quo. It 
was a point of honor for the Germans as well as for 
Frenchmen, and the former intended to remain in the 
position they now held. (‘* Oh, oh,” and cries of dis- 
sent.) 

The Chairman thought that if they entered into politi- 
cal questions the Congress would no longer remain a 
Peace Congress. (Hear, hear.) They were not there to 
discuss politics, but to organize, if possible, a system by 
which countries could enter into friendly relations with 
each other without abandoning principle or position. 
Members of the Conference should not wound one an- 
other’s feelings, but endeavor to arrive at a means of 
friendly relations between nations grounded on mutual 
respect. 

A resolution was then adopted pledging the Conference 
to advance the cause of arbitration by every means, 
individual and public, in their power. 

A long discussion ensued on the following resolution, 
which was finally agreed to: ‘‘ That as closer relations 
between the members of various Parliaments would make 
for peace, the Conference recommends the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Committee for each country with a 
view to the interchange of ideas and the consideration of 
disputes as they may arise.”” The following words were 
in the resolution as it originally stood, but in consequence 
of the difference of feeling between the German and French 
representatives were abandoned : ‘‘Such committees to be 
prepared in case of emergency to convene a conference 
of members of the various Parliaments to discuss the 
matters in dispute with a viewto their pacific adjust- 
ment.” 

It was decided that the next Conference should be held 
at Rome, and a committee was appointed to take the 
necessary steps to carry out the programme indicated by 
the resolutions. Adjourned. 
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“SPES EST VATES.” 
JOHN G. SAXE. 


There is a saying of the ancient ages. 
No noble human thought : 

However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught. 


With kindred faith that knows no base dejection, 
Beyond the sage’s scope, 

I see afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope. 


I see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour, 

When every bud of lofty aspiration, 
Shall blossom into flower. 


We are not mocked. It was not in derision 
God made our spirits free ; 

The poet’s dreams are but the dim prevision 
Of blessings that shall be, 


When they who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 

Shall see life’s jarring elements adjusted, 
And rounded into spheres. 


REMARKABLE PEACE BANQUET. 


In the evening of July 23, the members of Continental 
Parliaments were entertained at dinner at the Hotel 
Métropole, London, by British members of Parliament. 
Sir Lyou Playfair, M. P., presided, and amongst those 
present were the Marquis of Bristol, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
M. P., E. Watkin, M. P., Mr Bret, M. P., Mr. F.S. 
Stevenson, M. P., Mr. Sch- M. P., Mr. O. V. 
Morgan, M. P., Hon. Davi atey Field and Rev. 
Rowland B. Howard, U.S. .. «ud most of the English 
and foreign gentlemen who had attended the Conference. 


SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 


The Chairman in proposing the toast of the Queen, said 
it would be a great feature in her reign if she were to 
take part in the movement for international arbitration, 
so that, in the words of Shakespeare, she might ‘‘still in 
her right hand carry gentle peace.” The Chairman then 
proposed ‘‘The Sovereigns and Chief Magistrates of 
countries represented at the Conference,” and ‘Our 
Guests, the Members of Continental Parliaments.’’ He 
remarked in proposing the latter toast, that this and the 
Conference which had preceded it had the same object, 
but that this Conference was the more practical. We 
had reached a stage when offensive war was repugnant to 
the conscience of the civilized world ; the objects of war 
were now far more limited, and disputes would be easily 
remedied if there were time for reflection and arbitration. 
Whatever might be the amount paid for arbitration, it 
could not be too high. (Hear, hear.) Pascal in his time 
had satirized war by saying: 

“If you dwelt on this side of the water and I killed 
you, I should be an assassin; but because you dwell on 
the other side of the water, if I kill you I shall be a 
hero.” He (the Chairman) invited the Germans, who 
had a peace-loving Emperor, to take up the subject of 
international arbitration, which, aided by their zeal and 
thoroughness, would thus be advanced enormously. He 
wished the Emperor would put himself at the head of this 
movement, as he had taken up other movements, and it 
would soun become a fact. 


He said that as regards war, history might be divided 
into three stages: First, when man and beast are in a 
savage state and wage war constantly with one another ; 
second, when nations wage war only for conquest ; and 
third, the stage of to-day, when an offensive war is odious, 
but defensive war is justifiable. We have reached that 
point in civilization where individuals must settle their 
disputes, not by personal encounter, as was once the 
case, but according to law. Why should not nations 
reach the same point and bring their grievances before a 
properly constituted tribunal? In this great movement 
the United States had taken the initiative. Why should 
not England hold out her hand to President Harrison 
in the cause of arbitration? Could any one imagine 
England and the United States going towar? What are 
their actual disputes about? Cod and haddock and seal, 
tobe sure. (Laughter.) No; war meant to Europe the 
absorption of four and a half millions of men, in the 
prime of life, with ten millions more on the reserve list. 
War was the most potent cause of Socialism. A thou- 
sand times ‘‘no!” The starof war was on the wane, while 
that of peace was soaring toward the zenith. 


DR. THEODORE BARTH, GERMANY. 


Dr. Barth, of the German Reichstag, made some inter- 
esting remarks. He compared war to a duel. English 
gentlemen, whose sense of honor formerly compelled 
them to challenge another*to mortal combat, no longer 
regarded the duel as necessary; on the contrary, why 
should we not, as we become more truly enlightened, look 
upon war, which is only the duel on a larger scale, as 
being equally needless and pernicious? 

After some remarks by Chevalier Bolesta Kozlowski, 
of the Austrian Parliament, Senator Villari of Rome said : 
‘‘Drink to the day when all the millions which are now 
squandered in preparing men to kill one another shall be 
spent in teaching them to help one another, and in giving 
bread to millions who are starving.” 


GLADSTONE’S POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Right Hon. Shaw Lefevre stated that he had been re- 
quested to supply the place of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
who, to the regret of all, was absent on account of illness. 
He referred with satisfaction to the fact that he had been 
the first to move, in 1861, that the difficulties connected 
with the Alabama claims should be arranged by arbitra- 
tion, and he declared that after that great precedent it 
would be forever impossible that disputes between the 
United States and Great Britain should be settled in any 
other way. 

The cable laid by the brother of our distinguished guest, 
was by Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s request to telegraph the 
entire debate to the United States. Such was the 
weight of his own speech, however, that it broke down 
when but a portion had been cabled! He remembered 
that it was a year of great prosperity and increased con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors in Great Britain. Oppo- 
nents of the arbitration said the people drank themselves 
drunk from chagrin at the award paid! But no English- 
man or American of to-day but rejoices in that great 
settlement and especially in that most influential pre- 
cedent. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

He then introduced Hon. David Dudley Field who 
speke as follows: 

Mr. Field referred to the opening remarks of Sir Lyon 
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Playfair, that the Peace Con held the week previous 
in this city, over which he, Mr. Field, had had the honor 
to preside was perhaps less practical than this Confer- 
ence in its aims. 

‘*I hear people declare us to be visionary enthusiasts, 
dreamers and unpractical folk, chasing after a phantom. 
But stop a moment. Is it true we are unpractical? 
What is that prayer we hear Sunday after Sunday : ‘Give 
peace in our time, oh, Lord!’ What does that mean? 
It means that we have the consciences of the world with 
us. Things change as time rolls on. Suppose the com- 
mon people in the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors 
had claimed the right to manage the affairs of the nation, 
what would the nobles have said, and what will the nobles 
say now? Things have changed and things will change, 
and the church bells over all the world ringing peace will 
— be heard. We are called unpractical, but when 
the German Emperor demands more battalions for his 
armies and a representative of the groaning German people 
rises in the Reichstag and asks with whose blood and 
whose money those battalions are to be paid for, is that 
unpractical? And when the statistician tells you, English- 
men, that during the whole of this century for every pound 
of public money raised, 16 shillings 34 pence have been 
spent for war, is that unpractical? And when you learn 
that to-day, out of 670 members of the House of Commons, 
that there are 234 who signed the petition to President 
Cleveland, 1888, and who are ready to vote for an arbitra- 
tion treaty, and that if only 100 more will join us the prob- 
lem is solved. Is that unpractical? If they do it, a ma- 
jority is secured. The British nation will have spoken by 
its highest representative body. It says to the United 
States, here is our right hand of fellowship in Arbitration. 
The English-speaking people can but follow such leading, 
and the civilized world will not be far behind. Is not that 
practical ? 

‘* Ideas precede actions. Resolutions or some form of 
expressing popular convictions come before laws. Dis- 
cussions pave the way for agreements. Laws aie de- 
veloped into institutions. No, we are not unpractical, 
but the most practical of men. We have set ourselves to 
form and arouse that public opinion, which is now the 
fountain of all legislation—the real sovereign of nations. 
We appeal to that public conscience, which when awak- 
ened compels practical measures. We hold up the enor- 
mous expense, the compelled poverty, the cruelty, the 
injustice and iniquity of war. We protest against its 
ghastly horrors as things the nineteenth century should 
allow to perish with its concluding years. 

‘*And we shall succeed. Let no man falter in a cause 
so righteous,—may I not say, so holy. I close with 
those words of Faber so often on our lips and pens 
during the darkest days of our Civil War: 


“ ‘For right is right since God is God 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.’ 


THE VOICE OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Not the least interesting feature of the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference, in London, was the reading of the fol- 
lowing letters from the chairmen respectively of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for the Senate and of 


ComMITTEE ON RELATIONS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
June 12, 1890. 


Hon. Srannore: 

My dear Sir—Y our note of the 14th inst. is just received. 
I am much pleased with your kind approval of the action 
of Congress on arbitration in international disputes. It 
does seem to me that the next step in this good cause 
would be sume recognition by Parliament, or at least by 
your ministry of a somewhat similar character. The feel- 
ing in favor of arbitration in all national disputes that do 
not involve the autonomy of a country, and especially 
questions involving merely matters of claim, or of disputed 
boundaries, or of commercial privileges, is that they 
should be in every case, which cannot be settled by ordi- 
nary negotiation, submitted to arbitration organized upon 
some basis which would secure confidence in the jadgment 
tobe rendered. Nonation is too great and none too small 
to resort to such a peaceful remedy, for disputes that are 
incident to all human affairs. In the recent American 
conference the principle of arbitration was approved, and 
has been since ratified by a great majority of the nations 
represented in the conference, and, I believe, will be for- 
mally agreed to by the governments represented. [If it is 
possible under your forms of proceeding to have such a 
resolution assented to by Parliament, it will be far the 
most effective step yet taken to promote the peace of 


nations. 
Very respectfully yours, Joun SHERMAN. 
Congressman Hitt’s Letter. 


Commitree or ForerGn AFFAIRs, 
House or Representatives, U. S. 
Wasnineron, June 3, 1890. 
W. Ranpav Cremer, Esq., Secretary International Par- 
liamentary Conference : 

Dear Sir — Your letter of invitation to the conference 
which will assemble next month in London is received. 
It would give me great pleasure to share in your delibera- 
tions, and I would gladly attend if my public duties here 
would permit me to be absent at that time, but Congress 
will probably then be in session. 

During the intervening year since the last conference, 
the progress of public opinion on this continent toward 
the general adoption of arbitration as a means of settling 
national differences has been most encouraging. The 
deliberations of the International American Conference 
mark a great advance in the cause of peace. This House 
of Representatives on the 3d of April, 1890, on my 
motion, adopted by a unanimous voice a concurrent resolu- 
tion already adopted by the Senate. 

With my heartiest good wishes to you in your efforts in 
this great cause, which we anxiously hope may advance 
in your hemisphere as rapidly as here. 

am, with high respect, very truly yours, 
Rosert R. Hirt. 


THe Great War Synpicate. By Frank R. Stockton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

Nothing that Mr. Stockton has published since ‘‘ Rud- 
der Grange,” is as delightful as this most serious absurd- 
ity, so clever a parody on many of our modern business 
methods, and so charming a reductio ad absurdam of the 
modern art of war. The Peace Society ought to circulate 


Foreign Affairs for the House : 


this wholesale.— N. Y. Evangelist. 
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THE PRESS ON THE CONGRESS. 


‘* The Boston Evening Transcript.” 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE LONDON CONGRESS, 
14-19. 


The list of delegates from the American Peace Society 
was as follows: 

Hon. David Dudley Field, New York city. N. Y.; 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston, Mass.; Hon. J.Q. A. 
Brackett, Arlington, Mass.; Hon. Philip C. Garrett, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; S. A. Kean, Chicago, Ill. ; Augustine 
Jones, Providence, R. I.; Robert A. Woods, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Otis McGaw Howard, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Row- 
land B. Howard, Boston, Mass.; Rev. A. A. Miner, D. 
D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Brookline, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles B. Smith, West Medford, Mass. ; 
Rev. S. F. Dyke, D. D., Bath, Me.; Rev. M. McG. 
Dana, D. D., Lowell, Mass., Rev. J. N. Allen, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Nine of the above-named gentlemen were present and 
participated in the Congress, which made Hon. David 
Dudley Field president and Rev. R. B. Howard one of 
the vice-presidents and the member of the ‘‘ bureau” or, 
as we would say, ‘‘ executive committee” from the United 
States. Rev. Dr. Thomas preached a very able sermon, 


Wednesday evening, at the City Temple, London, and 
delivered an address at the closing banquet, Saturday 


evening. Mr. Augustine Jones served on two committees 
and made a public address. Rev. C. B. Smith read a sy- 
nopsis of his paper on ‘‘ The Brotherhood of Man,” on 
Tuesday, and Rev. R. B. Howard, a paper on ‘‘ The Con- 
ditions of Disarmament ” on Thursday, and at the closing 
session proposed the United States for the congress of 
1898, to be held in connection with the Columbian Exhi- 
bition, which proposition was promptly and eloquently 
se ~ded by Prof. Thomas L. Page, LL. D., of Rich- 
mond, Va., and enthusiastically received. Mr. Howard 
also preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church 
Thursday evening, and at the New Tabernacle, Shore- 
ditch, Sunday, July 20, at Watford, July 27, at Llandrin- 
dod, Wales, Aug. 3. and attended the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference at the Hotel Métropole July 22, 23, by the 
invitation of the secretary, W. R. Cremer, M. P., and 
also the closing banquet at the same hotel. where addresses 
were made by Sir Lyon Playfair, Hon. Shaw Lefevre, 
Hon. D. D. Field, and others. The Conference was 
entirely distinct from the Congress in organization, but 
was called for similar objects, and constituted in part by 
the same members. Dr. Moxom of Boston made several 
brief and pointed addresses in the Congress, and together 
with Drs. Hamlin, Braislin of New York, Murkland and 
Grammer of Baltimore, and Boardman of Philadelphia 
addressed an immense, public meeting at Charrington’s 
Hall, Mile End Road, London. 

The other organizations represented were: The Univer- 
sal Peace Union of Philadelphia, by Mrs. Belva Lockwood 
of Washington, D. C., and Mr. and Mrs. Levi K. Joslin 
of Providence, R. I. The New England yearly meeting 
of Friends sent as delegates, James L. Chace of 
Providence, R. I. (brother of Senator Chace), and his 
wife. The New York yearly meeting sent Richard S. 
Collins and wife and James Wood ; the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. Sarah Collins of New 


of History,” and made several brief addresses. Mrs. 
Lockwood delivered a spirited address on ‘‘ Schemes of 
Disarmament.” The Christian Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety of Philadelphia sent its president, Rev. G. D. 
Boardman, D. D., who was a member of the committee on 
procedure, and made a brief address at the lord mayor’s 
reception ; also its secretary, John B. Wood, who by per- 
sonal effort secured a large delegation from Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Va., New York and 
other places, through union meetings of churches. Among 
the latter were Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford 
College, Philadelphia ; Benjamin Trueblood, president of 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Io. ; Hon. John P. Branch, Hon. 
J. Taylor Elyson, proprietor of the Dispatch; Rev. W. 
A. Campbell, D. D. (Presbyterian), and several others of 
Richmond, Va., and Mr. George W. Minier of Chicago, 
who submitted a paper on the duties of ministers as to 
peace and war. 

Rev. W. U. Murkland, D. D. (Presbyterian), and Rev. 
J. E. Grammer, D. D. (Episcopalian), who were active 
in all the meetings, were from Baltimore; Rev. T. S. 
Hamlin, D. D., President Harrison’s pastor (Presbyte- 
rian), Washington, D. C. 

The resolutions, discussions and many of the papers are 
to be published after revision in a memorial volume, which 
may be ordered from 47 New Broad St., London. The 
most notable occasions, besides the regular sessions at 
Westminster Town Hall were the ladies’ reception, called 
a ** Conversazione,’’ the first evening, and Mr. Passmore 
Edwards’ dinner at the National Liberal Club, the largest 
club (6000) in the world, and with one of the finest build- 
ings. This was really a press dinner. Mr. Edwards 
being, according to his own statement, probably the pro- 
prietor of the largest number of newspapers in the world. 
The lord mayor’s official reception at Egyptian Hall, Lon- 
don Mansion House, with an address by President Field, 
the Marquis of Bristol, M. Frederick Passy, member of 
the Institute of France and others. The visit to Windsor 
Castle on Saturday by special permission of the Queen, as 
the castle is closed to visitors on Saturdays —and the fare- 
well banquet at Holborn restaurant, at which M. Moneta, 
editor and proprietor of El Secolo of Milan, the chief 
daily paper of Italy ; Don Marcoartu of the Spanish Cor- 
tes and others, responded to toasts. Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Belgium sent worthy representatives to 
the Congress. The United States had no reason to blush 
for her delegation. None, except that from England was 
so numerous. It was honored with important trusts and 
ereditably discharged its duties. 


OUR PENSION OUTLAY. 


The pension appropriations made so far by the present 
House, according to representative Henderson of Iowa, 
aggregate $167,419,731. The items are these: Regular 
pension bills, $98,427,461 ; urgent deficiency, $21,613,009; 
soldiers’ homes (deficiency), $81,609; artificial limbs 
(deficiency), $60,000 ; pay and bounty claims, $1,123,629; 
soldiers’ homes, $2,601,765 ; aid for State homes, $400,000; 
artificial limbs, $402,000; expension office, $2,439,150; 
records and pension division, War Department, $837,270 ; 
Act for total helplessness, $45,000 ; general pension Act 
(recently passed ) , $35,000,000 ; urgent deficiency, $3,708,- 


York. Mr. Joslin presented a paper on ‘‘ The Teaching | 838 ; total, $167,419,731. 
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THE FLOATING BRIDGE. 
A LEGEND OF JAPAN. 


Dear friends, lend your hearts to a tale that is true, 
Of beautiful isles in a sea that is blue, 


Called “The Sun-Rise Kingdom,” “The Great Ji-pun,” 
And “The Land of the Gods” and “The Source of the Sun.” 
Where Nature as fierce in her fretful moods 

As a tiger that springs from his lair in the woods 
—To blast and to burn with her mountains aflame, 
Tornadoes and tempests, no mortal can tame, 
Repenting her wrath, with a gentle hand 

Spreads a garment of beauty over the land 

They, seeing this Nature, so swift and so strong 

And beautiful— worshipped, not knowing the wrong, 
They knelt to their Kami, their gods, multiform, 
Their gods of the sea and the earth and the storm. 
Sosanoo, the Ruler over the seas, 

Who trampled the fields and pulled up the trees, 

And dried up the sea and the rivers—in pla 

To the “god of Wild Fire” and the “god of the Clay.” 


And these were the gods they sought in their need:— 
These forees of Nature—what did they heed ? 


near had been, 


The Heaven of old, bee 
oating between, 


And ever a bridge was 


Where prenes divine came down from the sky 
Passing over the bridge, as it floated near by. 


But the Heaven and earth (so the story ran)— 
That had almost met at the fair Japan 


Had drifted apart, and no more was seen 
The beautiful bridge that floated between. 


No feet ever came from the radiant shore, 

No glimnier of light from casement or door. 

Thro’ the’mists of Shinto, the dream of Buddh 
They grobe for the shine where the shadows brood. 


O tell them that Heaven is still but a span 
Away from the beautiful land of Japan. 


But not to be won and not to be wooed 
Thro’ the mists of Shinto, the dream of Buddh. 


And tell them the Bridge is still floating near ; 

It is true and strong and they need not fear. 

And tell them, their feet they may safely trust, 
For the beautiful Bridge is not built on the dust, 
But its arches are set in the vaulted sky, 

Tho’ it bends to the Earth and comes very nigh.— 


This wonderful Bridge that taketh no toll 
For bearing the weight « f a human soul. 
—Maria Louise Eve. 


A MINISTERS’ PEACE SOCIETY. 


A subject that attracts far less attention from our 
pulpits than it ought is that of Peace. Since the War 
for the Union the old interest in the cause of peace that 
was so active among many of our ministers has greatly 
declined. It is time efforts were made to revive it. We 
are glad to see, therefore, that the professors and 
students of the Meadville Theological School have formed 
a Ministers’ Peace Society, with this end in view. Its 
constitution declares : 

‘“‘The society, resting on the principle that war is con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity, shall have for its 


object to show the pernicious effects of war, to increase 
the preaching of ministers against the evil, and to try, 
by all proper means, to arouse the interest of the people 
in all efforts for the promotion of peace. 

** All ministers or theological students who agree to 
preach upon the subject at least once a year, as long as 
they are occupants of pulpits, may become members of 
this society.” 

The secretary of the society sends out a circular which 
still further explains the aims in view. We quote: 
‘There seemed to be need that such an organization 
should be instituted in order to revive the now largely 
discontinued custom of preaching on the subject of peace. 

‘¢ The plan is essentially that of earlier societies. 

‘¢ Although arbitration and other methods of peaceful 
settlement of international troubles are, happily, becom- 
ing more common, it must be clear to all that the subject 
represented by this society still is and long will be a 
living issue. It is, further, a matter peculiarly suited to 
occasional treatment by ministers, as proposed in the 
constitution. If they will use their influence in time of 
peace, much will be done toward creating a rational pub- 
lic sentiment against war. In this nation, at this time, 
to strengthen the sentiment is as important as ever. 
Our country is made up of such a mixed population, in- 
cluding those who have brought with them from father- 
lands and mother countries various views as to methods 
of government, that it is important to have national life 
tempered by a calm public opinion concerning this sub- 
ject. 

“The great stress now laid upon military affairs by 
European nations shows how much must be done before 
men can be brought fully to realize the importance of 
settling international questions rationally, according to 
the rules of justice. 

‘¢ So the ‘Ministers’ Peace Society’ sets forth, hoping 
to be enlarged by the membership of many preachers of 
our country, of all denominations; and trusting that, by 
means of the annual sermon, devoted to the high pur- 
pose of advancing men to broad-minded and steadfast 
principles of brotherhood, the organization will prove to 
be of real service to mankind.” 

The annual meeting of the society is held each year in 
Meadville during the week of commencement exercises 
of the Theological School. All ministers are invited to 
join. For further information send to Frank W. Pratt, 
Meadville, Pa.—The Unitarian. 


PAYING FOR WAR. 


We hear much about the enormous and almost insup- 
portable burdens imposed upon the peoples of Europe in 
the maintenance of their great standing armies. Austria 
maintains a standing army of 271,566 men at an annual 
cost of $55,116,248. France maintains a standing army 
of 541,472 men at an annual cost of $111,689,400. 
Great Britain maintains a regular army of 149,667 men 
at an annual cost of $83,615,640. Russia maintains a 
standing army of 871,764 men at an annual cost of $131,- 
649,250. 

Our regular Army costs us $38,522,436. Add that to 
our pension expenditures, and what may be termed the 
military establishment of the United States will cost us 
from $135,000,000 to $140,000,000 for the current year. 
I do not see wherein we have occasion to pecuniarily con- 
gratulate ourselves or bemoan the unhappy fate of others. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE IN 
LONDON. 


Resolved, That this conference rejoices to learn that 
an effort is now being made to conclude a treaty of arbi- 
tration between France and the United States and expresses 
the hope that the governments of Italy, Spain and other 
European countries will speedily follow this example. 

Resolved, That pending the conclusion of treaties of 
arbitration, the conference advises the insertion of arbi- 
tration clauses in commercial and other treaties. 

Resolved, ‘That the members of the conference, on 
their part, pledge themselves to exert their individual and 
collective influence in their respective countries, both in 
and out of Parliament, to give practical effect to the views 
and principles set forth in the foregoing resolution. 

Resolved, That, as closer relations between the mem- 
bers of various parliaments would make for peace, the 
conference reccommends the appointment of a parliamen- 

committee for each country, with a view to the inter- 
change of ideas and the consideration of disputes as they 
may arise. 
Resolved, That this reunion shall be continued yearly 
in one of the various capitals, the next conference to be 
held at Rome. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirty, composed of 
members of each nationality, be elected to prepare the 
next conference and take whatever steps they may con- 
sider advisable to carry out the foregoing programme. 

The office of general secretary was also created, such 
officer to be a member of the Interparliamentary Congress ; 
to be centrally located so that communications from 
various countries may be addressed to him, and whose 
duty it shall be to repair some time in advance to the city 
of the next meeting, in order to make preparations for 
the same. 


AN UNFRIENDLY TARIFF. 


A London dispatch dated June 9 says: 

‘‘In the House of Commons Charles Vincent, member 
for Central Sheffield, called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the House of Representatives at Washington 
had passed a bill providing for enhanced prohibitory 
duties, cutlery, tin plates, iron hoops and other articles of 
British export. He asked whether the British Govern- 
ment, having regard for the disastrous effect which the 
Senate’s approval must have upon Sheffield, the Midlands, 
South Wales and Belfast, would adhere to their views 
that the free impe*t system of the United Kingdom pre- 
cluded an instruction to the British Minister at Washing- 
ton to represent to the United States Government the 
injury that such legislation would do the industry of a 
friendly Power which in 1889 gave a free market to 
£95,000,000 worth of competing American goods. 

“Sir James Fergusson, Under Foreign Secretary, said 
the Government had not received a copy of the bill, and 
se not been informed of any important alterations 

erein.” 


—Hard-working women often find themselves growing 
irritable aad nervous, and even troubled with religious 
doubts, in spite of their fervent prayers. They may 
need tonics or moral discipline. They do need friction 
with unfamiliar minds, new ideas, novel scenes, and less 
work and care. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday Evening, June 29. A pleasant little farewell 
meeting with the pastor and brethren of the church at my 
home in Arlington, Mass. I spoke of plans, prospects 
and hopes in connection with my coming trip to Europe 
and the London meetings which I am to attend. Prayer 
was offered for the meetings and for myself. 

Monday, June 30. Said good-by to family and home 
and Boston office and went by the Fall River steamer to 
New York in company with my friend and former neigh- 
bor, Rev. C. B. Smith, who goes to London with me as a 
delegate to the Universal Peace Congress. 

Tuesday, July 1. A quiet, restful night on the Sound 
was a needed preparation for a hot day in bustling New 
York. We were on board our steamer— Nevada of the 
Guion line—an hour before the sailing at3 p.m. A few 
kind friends from a former parish in the neighborhood 
came to see us off. Every room and berth are occupied? 
It was a genuine relief when the cool breeze from the 
ocean fanned our faces as we steamed past the Battery 
and saluted the statue of Liberty with which the French 
have adorned our chief seaport. It seems like a right 
hand of international fellowship stretched three thousand 
miles across the sea. The pilot took back our adieus long 
before we had passed the buoys that mark the channel 
and while we were in sight of the Long Island shore. 

July 2-10. A sea voyage is too frequently taken and 
too monotonous to require description. Ours was pro- 
longed, but the weather was fine and the sea not bois- 
terous throughout the trip. Only a few hours of fog or 
rain, only a few days when the ‘‘racks’’ were placed on 
the table to hold the dishes that tend to slide about when 
when the sea grows rough. 

On Sunday we had religious services in the crowded 
dining saloon, it falling to my lot to read the Episcopal 
ritual and make a brief address. The six officers of the 
Salvation Army held services after dinner each day which 
were largely attended by all on board. On the last even- 
ing there was a union prayer-meeting. Familiar hymns 
were sung and brief addresses made by many. Five 
priests of the Catholic Church were among our agreeable 
fellow passengers. They held a service on Sunday in the 
steerage. There was much singing and piano playing, all 
culminating in a concert and a collection for the Liverpool 
Home for old sailors. Our Capt. Cushing’s father was a 
Maine skipper born in Phippsburg and sailing many years 
from Bath. Reading, writing, walking, eating, conversing, 
playing quoits or shuttlecock in pleasant weather are our 
chief employments, varied by some with card playing, 
smoking, flirting, etc., according to tastes and opportuni- 
ties. 

But what a Cosmos is an Atlantic steamer. On one 
side of me at table sits an ‘‘Orthodox’”’ minister from 
Massachusetts. On the other a gentleman of South Caro- 
lina who is a Jew in religion. Opposite are some benev- 
olent people who call themselves “liberal” in religious 
tenets. Then there is the learned Professor from a New 
England college and the genial Confederate colonel from 
the South. Two blind girls from Norwood royal institu- 
tion near London are returning to teach at home after 
completing their normal training at Framingham, Mass. 
There seem to be many in each class of passengers who 
having tried the West, go back home more or less reluct- 
antly. Ill health, failure ef employment, experimenting 
youthfulness and dependent old age are among the causes 
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of the retrogression. Such are nut vver cheerful, except 
as they hope to be welcomed by friends at their former 
homes. Steamers and ships with sails pass us now and 
then. Mother Carey’s chickens and the graceful sea gulls 
are seldom absent. The occasional schools of porpoises 
are exciting incidents, and now and then an iceberg is an- 
nounced only to prove to be a distant sail. A Russian 
Professor of pathology from Tiflis with his good wife from 
Kief, both now Philadelphians; ‘‘Joe,’’ the Turk from 
Czsarea, really an Armenian converted to Protestantism 
by the Salvation Army in San Francisco, who plays a cor- 
net and sings many Salvation songs ; two or three Mormon 
gentlemen on their way to Paris to study to be artists, 
striving mildly to make converts and defending polygamy 
with apparent sincerity; scores of little children in all 
stages of cleanliness; a ship’s company of over one hun- 
dred attentive to duty ;—surely travel mingles all nation- 
alities and all imagined characters ! 

Friday, July 11. The welcome sight of land greeted us 
in the early morning and at 6.30 p.m. we met the ‘‘tender” 
from Queenstown, which takes off the passengers for Ire- 
land and the mails for the world. The latter are sent to 
Dublin by express train and to Holyhead by a swift 
steamer and to London by the ‘‘Irish Mail,” the swiftest 
train in Great Britain. We have received newspapers, 
sent off letters and telegrams for America and then settled 
down to eighteen or more hours on the uneasy sea. But 
the highlands of Wales, the passing vessels and the busy 
preparations for landing, to say nothing of good-bys, 
some of them made tender by ten days’ association together, 
busily occupy the time. 

Saturday, July 12. Welanded from our “tender” after 
many delays in a pouring rain, saw our baggage through 
the custom-house with little delay and weve off for our 
hotel and railway station, rejoicing in the firm earth again 
beneath our feet. My companion and myself decided to 
run out to ancient Chester for the Sabbath and to com- 
plete our journey Monday. After a stroll and a *‘tram” 
ride in Liverpool and an hour upon the train, we found 
rest at the Grosvenor Hotel near the Cathedral where 
twice before I had been domiciled. 

July 14-19. Inthe Congress. Atthe morning prayer- 
meetings but two days. My host lives in London, but 
seven miles away from the hall of meeting and I must start 
early not to be late. Duties in the ‘“‘Bureau” occupied me 
somewhat and our English friends exhaustively during the 
hours when the Congress was not in session. Thursday’s 
public reception by Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs, Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of London in Egyptian Hall, famous for 
similar gatherings, consisted of a lunch, somewhat formal 
addresses, pleasant introductions, etc. The frankness 
with which the Mayor spoke of his position as evidence 
that Jews were esteemed in England as they were not in 
some other countries won our sympathies and gave 
emphasis ina new direction to our ideas of human brother- 
hood. The responses from various nations were brief 
and happy. The excursion to Windsor Castle Saturday 
was every way delightful. 

The banquet at the Liberal Club given by Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards to some fifty of the foreign delegation and 
the Saturday evening banquet at the Holborn Restaurant 
by the English friends were in every way enjoyable and 
remunerative. The so called conversazione on Monday, the 
first evening of the Congress, furnished a most conveni- 
entopportunity for introductions. I was glad to meet Mrs. 


as to see the faces from both England and the Continent 
made familiar by the Paris Congress. I enjoyed also the 
quiet little dinner parties at Mr. W. Hazel’s, Treasurer of 
the Peace Society, and at Mrs. Henry Richard’s, wife of 
the former honored Secretary. I sincerely regretted not to 
be able to accept the kind invitation of Sir Joseph Pease 
for a similar occasion. He seemed to me to be a worthy 
occupant of the chair as President of the first and strong- 
est Peace Society of the world. 

Sunday, July 20. Worshipped in the morning at the 
beautiful and spacious Congregational Church at Stamford 
Hill, London, and listened to a peace sermon of moving 
eloquence by the pastor Rev. Mr. Gibbons. How uplift- 
ing the entire service of song, prayer and preaching! It 
was the sermon postponed from the previous Thursday 
evening, when together with my excellent host, Rev. P. 
Husband Davies, and Rev. W. E. Darby, I aided in a 
spirited Peace meeting somewhat thinned by a most 
remarkable outpour of rain. At 6 Pp. m. by previous 
appointment, I preached at the New Tabernacle, Shore- 
ditch, of which Mr. Davies is pastor. The weather was 
fine and the congregations, especially at Stamford Hill, 
to listen to the third of the Peace Congress sermons, were 
large. Dr. Reuen Thomas preached a very able sermon 
at City Temple on the evening of the 16th, Mr. Davies 
and myself assisting at that service at which a collection 
was taken for the expenses of the Congress. 

Wednesday, July 23. A few miles from the crowded, 
bustling centre of great London, and in sight of the oval 
roof of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, we attended by 
invitation at 5 p.m. a ‘‘tea,”’ served in the rear of a beau- 
tiful house, whose windows opened upon a green lawn 
surrounded by brilliant flowers, with a view of a nobly 
shaded park beyond. 

Our hostess would not like to see her name in print, 
and the absolute privacy of the occasion and the unre- 
ported conversations constituted its charm. Her man- 
ner was as cordial as if she had always known us. Her 
neighbors aided in spreading the tables with buttered 
graham and white bread, cut in thin slices, various cakes 
from the baker’s, fresh strawberries and sweetened cream, 
great, ripe gooseberries from the garden, and plenty of 
tea kept hot by the universally used ‘‘cosie.” In our 
little company were several persons especially distin- 
guished for devotion to the cause of Peace, two members 
of Parliament who are special advocates of freeing the 
land so that the people in general may enjoy its owner- 
ship and occupancy. Then there was the colored wife 
of an English consul from Sierra Leone in Africa, also 
the wife of an Armenian Protestant pastor from Erzroum 
in Turkey, a gentleman and his daughter from the society 
of Friends. A circle was formed on the green by chairs, 
and conversation went on with delightful freedom as to 
the topics in which those present were most deeply in- 
terested. No resolutions were passed, no votes were 
taken. Little mere gossip was indulged in. Personal 
acquaintance was formed around the tables, and strolling 
on the green, and when the circle was formed the con- 
versation was not engrossed by a few. Discussions fol- 
lowed without formal arguments and with absolute 
friendliness, notwithstanding the most radical differences 
of opinion. Thus we learned from each other, and saw 
ideas and persons from various points of view. We 
gained something if we contributed nothing, and went 
away content with a happy hour not given to nothing- 
ness. 


Chant, also the editor of the Contemporary Review as well 
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Thursday, July 24. Fine weather is emphasized this 
season in England by its rarity. No day with a north- 
west breeze, a blue sky and floating white clouds could 
have been more lovely and inspiring than this at Watford, 
Hertfordshire, twenty miles northwest of London. As 
all home friends are so far away, I will try to take them 
for a two hours drive with me by the use of my pen. 

It was 11 a.m. when our blue-coated coachman with 
his magnificent horse and landau with open top drove up 
to the house of my hospitable host, Rev. Mr. Darby, 
‘“‘The Roans,”” Essex Road. Our party was enlivened by 
the gay prattle of two little English children, whose 
mother was present and also a young lady sister and a 
friend from Natal, South Africa. 

We first entered by a beautiful old gateway on the 
border of the town, Cassiobury Park, the residence of the 
venerable Earl of Essex, who kindly opens his ancestral 
acres with their noble avenues of ancient trees, fine roads, 
flowing river and vistas of green fields to the public. He 
lives in a mansion picturesque and venerable, but lacking 
magnificence. The tree-shaded avenues are so arranged 
as to write on the green turf an immense ‘'S” and an 
equally great ‘*X” so as to be easily read from the front 
of the mansion. Scores of deer were peacefully feeding, 
keeping their ears and tails in perpetual motion. Noble 
herds of cattle, flocks of peaceful sheep, rabbit warrens 
with their shy inhabitants, ducks, geese and other water- 
fowl peopling the ponds, are about us as we slowly drive 
a mile across this one domain. A waterfall and an old 
mill appear on our right, and everywhere the inexpressible 
green and the ever fresh looking flowers made possible in 
July and August, by the frequent showers. It is as un- 
American a scene as one can imagine. Centuries of culti- 
vation and unbroken land tenure are next to perpetual 
moisture the conditions of its peculiarity. The old Earl 
(80) is said to be poor in everything but land. The 
people are allowed to pasture the park for pay, but can 
buy no title to an acre of its unpeopled expanse. They 
live in the town of Watford or huddled together in small 
villages around where the houses crowd the narrow streets. 

After passing the farther gate, opened by the gate- 
keeper’s wife, we skirt the equally large but less cultivated 
estate of Lord Clarendon for miles. We then cross 
Hunton bridge and passing the little village of that name 
with its great stone church and the little huddle of shops 
and houses, we are driving along country ‘‘lanes,” which 
here are well worn narrow roads with hedges rising at 
times so as to hide the adjacent fields. A railway’s 
course is marked by occasional round ventilating towers 
from the top of which the smoke shows the passing of 
trains. 

I never saw richer fields of wheat, barley and oats on 
our best prairies. The pebbly soil is so enriched that it 
yields wonderful crops. The poppies are beautiful but 
troublesome to the farmer. Much of the hay is put in 
stacks just being reared. Potatoes and the smaller roots 
abound. Red Clover is abundant and only partially har- 
vested. The houses of the farmers and the cottages of 
laborers are as far apart in style and appointments as 
the mansions of the nobility are from the former. There 
is little intercourse of a social kind between classes. But 
‘‘politices” are making ‘‘bedfellows” in England. The 
nobility and the commercial classes are compelled to 
respect the political power which increased and increas- 
ing suffrage places in the hands of workingmen. 

Sunday, July 27. Preached morning and evening at 


the Wesleyan Chapel, Watford, the pastor of which was 
in Bristol at the annual Conference. John Wesley would 
hardly recognize as ‘‘Wesleyan,” the elegant and spa- 
cious edifice, the well-to-do congregation with manners 
as undemonstrative as their more churchly neighbors. 
A relic of ancient prejudice remains, as I was told, 
to written and read sermons. Objections traditional, 
emotional and scriptural are not wanting. I tried both— 
both the reading and the speaking ways of preaching. 
The people seemed to much prefer the latter. It is the 
sermon that does its work of moral and spiritual benefit 
that is good. I cannot sympathize with the emphasis 
placed by some persons upon the mere form of utterance. 

Tuesday, July 29. A pleasant call on the well-known 
Quaker banker and philanthropist John Taylor, who was 
Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society which gave 
much substantial aid to the American Freedmen when in 
their deepest poverty and distress. He showed me the 
records of that Society now of historic value. Lord 
Shaftsbury was its President. 

Wednesday, July 30. A little delay at Rugby called 
to mind its noble school, Dr. Arnold and his gifted 
family. Four hours at Coventry gave ample time to visit 
the ancient St. Michael’s church and St. Mary’s hall op- 
posite. The evening and night were spent at the delight- 
ful home of Mr. Howard Lloyd, Cannon hill, two miles 
from Birmingham railway station. The Medical Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain were in session and were given a 
banquet by the Mayor of Birmingham. John Taylor 
came down from London and presented the subject of 
temperance to the Doctors as he has done at every ses- 
sion for many years. 

Thursday, July 31. By a mistake of the ‘‘booking 
clerk” at the station I was left a few hours in the railway 
town of Crewe, less than forty years old and of rapid 
growth in population and the business created by the 
Northwestern Railway, one of the greatest corporations 
in England. Great masses of workingmen, small brick 
houses in blocks, abundant beer and wine shops and 
chapels. That is about all I found interesting. An hour 
in ancient Shrewsbury is quite otherwise. Old inns, nar- 
row, crooked streets, queer little shops, churches, castle, 
etc., always make the time seem too brief. This was my 
fourth flying visit. At 7.30 Pp. m., the train stopped at 
Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire, ‘Central Wales, where I 
enjoyed such a delightful season of rest after the Paris 
Congress of 1889. Nothing seemed changed. The 
crowds of sojourners at the station, the exhilarating air, 
the smooth, green hills, the beautiful intervale of the 
river Ithon, the irregular, oddly placed hotels and resi- 
dences, the ever peopled park by the springs of chalybe- 
ate, sulphur and saline; the neat little hotel kept by 
Mrs. Villiers, wife of an artist from Newport, a neighbor- 
ing city; all seemed just as if I had not crossed the 
ocean atall! A concert by Mr. Thomas’ well trained band 
of Welsh children closes the day that seems so idle and 
so long after the hurry and bustle of London. 

Friday, August 1. Most people lament the rain to- 
day, but it gives time to rest, read and write, drink the 
waters and visit the farm of Mr. Owens by the little old 
church on the hill, where I spent some pleasant hours 
last year. 

Saturday, August 2. Rise at 5.80 a. m. Take six 
glasses of hot saline before the clean, nicely cooked, ap- 
petizing Park House breakfast at nine o’clock. Go with 
the multitude on alternate mornings into the chapels for 
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Welsh and English prayers and hymns. Take a glass of 
chalybeate and a longer walk in the fresh air and sweet 
sunshine. ‘Take dinner at 2 Pp. m., and then a ride or 
drive along the smooth roads or out into some of the 
many byways. I have tea at the new and beautiful cot- 
tage of Dr. Evans of New College, London, meeting 
there for the first time Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Parker of 
London. 

Sunday, August 3. The water runs Sunday and I do 
not follow Samuel Davies’ custom and let it rest, but 
drink as usual. Mr. D. is here for the fiftieth visit and 
is justly regarded as ‘*The King.” He is an enthusiast 
in the Welsh Bible and hymns, and an earnest ‘‘Calvinis- 
tic Methodist,” which all explain to mean ‘- Presbyterian !” 
At 10.30 the Congregational chapel, as well as the 
‘“‘church” and two other ‘‘chapels,” are well filled. By 
invitation of the young and efficient pastor, I preach and 
assist at the communion service. The latter was said 
to have been omitted for some years by the scattered 
congregation which is very small when the visitors go 
home. At evening, I took part in the Baptist chapel 
service by invitation of Pastor Jones. Dr. Roberts 
(Baptist) preached an excellent sermon. It has been to 
me a most delightful day physically, socially. spiritually. 
The feeling of lassitude departs; to eat is pleasure; 
there is a kind of glory in and on all nature and on the 
kind Welsh faces of Christian friends. 

Monday, August 4. A stroll to th® top of the highest 
hill with a sympathetic companion, to whom the views, 
the flowers, the farms, as well as books mutually 
familiar, contrasts of the dialect and the scenery of the 
old and new world and all kinds of social topics are 
welcome, occupies the entire morning. At 5 P. Mm., 
some thirty ministers of all denominations gather for a 
free conference with Dr. Parker on the subject of their 
work. Dr. Parker honored his calling in fitting words 
and by striking illustrations and appropriate arguments 
enforced his high ideal. Many others spoke briefly. In 
answer toa. question by one underpaid pastor ($225 a 
year) how to obtain books, Dr. Evans, who presided, 
proposed to contribute a handsome sum, which with 
others might constitute a fund from whic pastors who 
needed such help in Wales could draw in » cordance with 
rules to be adopted by themselves. This was a new thing 
for Wales and was received with intense interest, and 
measures were at once taken to carry out the plan. 

Tuesday, August 5. A pleasant drive with Dr. and 
Mrs. Parker to the a4, gsc hamlet of Penn Y. Bont 
(or Pennibont) where I was glad to call on a good old 


Quaker lady whose acquaintance I made in 1889, and to 


find that she had not forgotten me. At 3.15 P. m. some 
friends accompanied me to the station and at 9.40 I 
reached Liverpool with no untoward incident. 

Wednesday, Augst 6. A rainy morning was suc- 
ceeded by a noonday sun which lighted up a busy scene 
of embarkation at the docks. The Teutonic sails at the 
same hour 1.30 Pp. m. as our great ship of 10,500 tons, 
The City of New York. My nephew, Otis McGaw 
Howard, who had been an efficient helper at the Congress 
and since made a brief tour in Scotland, met me at the 
dock. His companion, Mr. Weedon, and himself kindly 
helped me with necessary copying of matter to be mailed at 
Queenstown. My room intended for four is left to me 
alone. It is spacious, neat, convenient and well lighted 
beyond any I have ever had. There is no crowding any- 
where on the great ship. 


Thursday, August 7. The day had not fully dawned 
when we anchored in a bay as lovely as that of Naples, 
beside the little picturesque city named for the Queen. 
The Irish venders of knick-knacks are soon alongside. 
Many passengers go ashore till 1 ep. m. on the tender 
while we wait for the mails which hurrying down from 
all points are compressed into the steamer to be ex- 
panded and fly in all directions at New York. The 
memory of the dear friend who landed here last year on 
the 20th of May, and enjoyed with me the solid ground, 
the yellow blossomed gorse, the jolly brogue, the jaunting 
car, the flowering hedges, the emerald fields, the islanded 
hill-crowned harbor, was to-day exceedingly sad, sweet 
and tender. Just before Christmas he landed on that 
other and still more surprisingly lovely shore. 

O sweet and blessed country! 
The home of God’s elect! 
O sweet and blessed country, 
That eager hearts expect ! 


Friend of boyhood, manhood and riper years! I did 
not think ever thus to sing of thee. 
O thou and I have shaken hands, 
Till growing winters lay me low ; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 
And thine in undscovered lands. 


I weep a loss forever new, 

A void where heart on heart reposed 

And, where warm hands have prest and closed, 
Silence, till I be silent too. 


7-13. How brief, how swift, this long flight. 
Nearly 500 miles in 24 hours! About 20 miles an hour! 
How silently and undemonstratively it is done. We 
learned from the newspapers of New York that we ran 
a race with the swift, new White Star Line steamer 
Teutonic. But I never heard it thus spoken of on our 
steamer. Our rival was in sight two days and then dis- 
appeared to reappear at her New York dock some three 
hours before we arrived. The trip was even more monot- 
onous than usual. Sunday was unbroken except by the 
Church of England service read by the captain and some 
hymns sung in the ladies’ saloon. An occasional shaking 
by the engine ; the unchanging water whirl of the screw ; 
one day a slight roll; unsteady feet and a light head; 
more ability to sleep than to think, and before we get 
settled in our ocean life we are on shore! 

Wednesday, August 13. When I went on deck at seven 
o’clock the welcome sight of land greeted me and soon 
we were at the Light ship and a few miles more the health 
officer fronr the Sandy Hook Station came alongside in a 
‘*tender”’ and clambered aboard. Our purser tells him 
there are 280 in the first cabin, 173 in the second, 408 in 
the steerage and 400 attached to the ship, 1261 persons 
in all. Enough to make quite a town! There are no 
cases of contagious disease. We sail along the shore of 
beautiful Staten Island a little way and another steam 
tug puffs and paddles alongside, brings letters and papers 
and the custom officers. We all arrange ourselves in the 
dining saloon and in turn make and sign and take oath to 
our declarations as to what our trunks contain. This is 
a much dreaded, wearisome but necessary process. By 
nine o’clock we are at our dock and in an hour have our- 
selves and baggage on the covered wharf, with trunks 
unlocked and uncorded and placed under the initial letters 
of our names. Our declaration is then examined and we 
follow the officer who refers to it as a voucher and show 
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him our impedimenta which he hastily and apologetically 
examines and we are free. People hurry away to city 
homes, to railway stations and steamers or hotels. By 
noon I was indulging in eating what England does not 
afford, namely, sweet corn on the cob, apple-pie, dough- 
nuts and other things more or less digestible. ‘*No 
peaches this year!” That is sad for both producer, trader 
and consumer. The Government steamer leaves for 
Governor’s Island just as I step off the ‘*Belt” line of 
horse cars which kindly lift one above the roughly paved 
and filthy street, often ‘‘blocked” by the immense traffic. 
Next to home is the dear household at the headquarters of 
the U. S. Army, whose hospitable door has swung open to 
my wandering feet for so many, many years, and at placcs 
so far apart in our beloved land. The papers said much 
of our being beaten in a race with the Teutonic which 
arrived a few hours before we did. But I knew of no 
“race.” 

Thursday, August 14. The atmosphere hotter and 
dryer than that of England or the Atlantic tells upon us 
at first. Then the utter immovability of the bed, the 
splash of paddles outside, the shriek of ‘‘whistles,” as well 
as the buzz and bite of the recently hatched and hungry 
mosquitoes, do not invite sleep. But nothing can disturb 
the calm and thankful frame of a mind filled with visions 
of home and love. Two hours this afternoon I visited 
a few former parishioners not far from the city and at 
6.15 p. m. embarked for Boston on one of the unsurpassed 
steamers of the Fall River Line. Why should not the 
channel between Paris and London be navigated by ves- 
sels equally comfortable and elegant? It is not. 

Friday, August 15. Accumulated correspondence makes 
a busy day at the office. But at 4 Pp. m. there is time for 
a pleasant and tender farewell missionary meeting in the 
room above. One of a large family connection of mis- 
sionaries goes outfrom North Carolina with his wife to 
Japan on this his twenty-seventh birthday. He spoke of 
his mother’s birthday letter expressing her joy that he 
could enter on a work to some form of which he had been 
consecrated before his birth. 

At evening a small circle reduced by the summer vaca- 
tions met as usual with me at my home church for prayer, 
made more earnest and tender by the recent bereavement 
of our pastor whose student brother closed a most promis- 
ing life by accidental drowning a few days before. 

Out on the streets of Boston were crowds of veteran 
soldiers who had in a 40,000 procession the day but one 
before packed the city with sightseers and sympathizers 
with the Grand Army of the Republic. More than thirty 
years since the war! Germany once suffered for the same 
period by a war! But what hath peace wrought! Forty- 
four States ; 60,000,000 of a united people ; every political, 
commercial, agricultural, educational and spiritual interest 
marvelleusly prospered! Surely ‘‘The peace of 1865” is 
the grandest sentiment that can be spoken or honored among 
us! But what an immense army of aged men! Gnawed 
by the tooth of time, legless, armless, scarred ; their faces 
generally bear marks of thoughtfulness and even sadness 
scarcely in keeping with the somewhat uproarious mirth 
of their reception, expressed in the gayest of decorations, 
the gladdest music, the most joyous of acclamations. 

While the American Peace Society never declared, as 
mistakenly reported in a sermon preached before Grand 
Army Posts in Buffalo, N. Y., and Somerville, Mass., that 
‘‘veterans should dress in mourning,” it often seems to 
me that their faces reflect my own feeling, as I hear 


again the sounds and behold the sights that recall the 
passions, the utterances, the sufferings, and the sin of the 
battlefield. General Grant in Europe once declined to 
witness a military parade and gave areason similar to this. 

Preachers and orators are often put to it in times of 
political and martial quietness for objects at which to aim 
fierce and denunciatory words. In such a case they 
sometimes set up a straw man and knock him down. 
Possibly a Peace Society may thus serve a temporary 
purpose! Indeed this whole matter of war as a remi- 
niscence, or battles on sea or land as ‘‘shams’”’ or stage 
plays, may be justifiable from a military point of view, but 
really they are ridiculous, and morally they are object- 
ionable. One can but feel how interesting to the actors 
of thirty years ago are the associations and events of their 
youth. It is always so with old men. But there are 
scenes and experiences in most lives, civil or military, 
which a tender regard for youthful and impressible minds 
would teach us to leave unrecounted. 


DEATH AS AN EVIDENCE OF VALOR. 


The military committee of the United States House of 
Representatives in a recent report on the battle of Chic- 
amauga claim supereminence in loss of life for that battle. 
Here are some of their bloody ‘‘evidences :” 

‘Wellington los€ 12 per cent. at Waterloo; Napoleon 
144 per cent. at Austerlitz and 14 per cent. at Marengo. 
The average loss of both armies at Magenta and Solferino, 
in 1859, was less than nine per cent. At Koniggratz, 
in 1866, it was six per cent. At Worth, Mars-la-Tour, 
Gravelotte and Sedan, in 1870, the average loss was 12 
per cent. The marvel of German fighting in the Franco- 
Prussian war was by the Third Westphalian Infantry at 
Mars-la-Tour. It took 3000 men into action and lost 
49.4 per cent. Next to this record was that of the Garde- 
Schutzen Battalion, 1000 strong, at Metz, which lost 46.1 
per cent. There were several brigades on each side at 


‘Chickamauga, and very many regiments, whose losses 


exceeded these figures for Mars-la Tour and Metz. The 
average losses on each side for the troops which fought 
through the two days were fully 33 per cent., while for 
many portions of each line the losses reached 50 per 
cent., and for some even 75 per cent.” 


REDUCTION OF EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 


The best thing we have ever seen recorded of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV., of England, is that in 
1816 he submitted a proposal to the Governments of 
Austria and Russia for the mutual reduction of armaments. 
He suggested that an international Conference of military 
men should be assembled, with full powers to determine a 
fixed ratio of troops to be maintained, on a peace footing, 
by each State. The Russian Government welcomed this 
proposal, and expressed its desire that such a gathering 
should be held. No better time than now ever existed 
for such a proposition, but instead of military men, why 
not have statesmen and taxpayers ?—Christian Arbitrator. 


—Our customs and habits are like the ruts in roads. 
The wheels of life settle into them; and we jog along 
through the mire because it is too much trouble to get out 


of them. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACH AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, AUG. anp SEPT., 1890. 


— Among the influential delegates to the Universal 
Peace Congress at London, we were glad to meet Hon. 
John Taylor Elyson of Richmond, Va., the proprietor of 
the great Southern Baptist paper, The Religious Herald, 
mayor of his native city and a political magnate in Vir- 
ginia ; also Hon. John P. Branch of the same city which 
gave the peace cause such a hearty reception when we 
visited it in February, 1886. 


—lIt does not give us any more confidence in the moral 
influence of war and military training to learn that the 
two principal and responsible managers of the Louisiana 
Lottery are Generals Beauregard and Early, of confederate 
fame. A New Orleans gentleman assures us that their 
names are a guarantee of honest executive management. 
That may be true. But what about the honesty of tempt- 
ing poor men and young men to gamble—to pay millions 
of dollars for lottery tickets to managers who distribute 
only thousands? The whole thing is at its heart a fraud. 
It takes solid earnings and returns a small chance of ob- 
taining a part of what is thus stolen. 


Robert Southey asks, ‘‘Whence is it that wars stili 
disgrace the self-styled Christian world? It is owing to 
the doctrine of expediency. 


If Christians had boldly 
looked in the face of their duty, as developed in the New 
Testament, this senseless and infernal system of wholesal 
butchery must long ago have ceased.” 


All hail! the day of which the prophet sung, 
When war’s red firebrand shall afar be flung, 
And strife shall cease, 

When the sweet angel we had pe away, 
Bright morning star, shall herald in that day 
The Prince of Peace. 


BEGINNING TO DISARM. 


Wien, Aug. 13.—Russia will discharge all infantry and 
artillery soldiers recruited in 1885, 1886 and 1887 into 
the reserves after the coming summer manceuvres, thus 
remitting one to two years of active service. The term 
of service will be reduced in January from five to four 
years for the whole of the Russian infantry and foot 
artillery. 


A HERO OF PEACE. 


Christopher Columbus is an international hero. He 
is coming well to the front again, if, in fact, the great 
discoverer can be said to have ever fallen in the rear. 
But during the next two years we may expect to find his 
name continually in the public prints, to listen to or read 
innumerable orations in his honor, and to see scores of 
monuments raised to his memory. The Chicago people 
have already named the International Exposition ‘‘the 
Columbian Exhibition.” Spain has taken measures to 
worthily celebrate the deeds of their ‘‘adopted citizen ;” 
while the Italian nation, determined that the famous 
Genoese shall not be ‘‘captured” by America or Spain, 
decided some time ago to erect a grand monument to him. 


That Americans are not alone in doing honor to ‘‘the 
greatest of navigators,” and that his fame is still cherished 
by Italians at home and abroad, is shown in a very strik- 
ing way, not only by the contributions to the monument 
fund of scores of distinguished Italians—King Humbert, 
Queen Margaret, Signor Crispi, etc.—but by the large 
number of contributions from the sons of Italy residing in 
the United States, the city of St. Louis alone having just 
sent to Rome the handsome sum of five thousand dollars. 


INTERNATIONAL HALL AT WASHINGTON. 


President Harrison sent a message to Congress, June 2, 
1890, covering a letter of Secretary Blaine, recommending 
the erection by the nation, of a hall at Washington in 
which future Conferences like the Maritime and American 
may meet. This is carrying out the proposition of the 
late International Conference for a great Latin-American 
library of historical, geographical and literary works, 
maps, manuscripts and official documents. President 
Harrison recommends that Congress appropriate $250,000 
for a suitable building, and adds these remarkable words : 
‘¢ And contain a hall or assembly room for the accommo- 
dation of such international bodies as the two conferences 
that have just adjourned.” 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


The hostilities between Guatemala and San Salvador, 
and the attempted revolution in the Argentine Republic, 
seem at first to cast discredit upon the Conference of 
American States, so lately held at Washington, and to be 
in unpleasant contrast with proceedings which seemed to 
pledge a reign of peace upon this continent. But it is 


_\to be remembered that the delegates had no diplomatic 


powers. Their agreement did not constitute a treaty. 
To give it effect each government must separately take 
diplomatic and legislative action. Some of the conclu- 
sions reached have already been accepted by a majority of 
the powers, and we have no reason to be impatient at 
necessary delays in the realization of our hopes. The 
United States, so long as our government maintains an 
impartial and disinterested attitude, cannot fail to have a 
large and beneficial influence upon the Latin-American 
States, aiding in their peaceful development.— Hachange. 
It may also be added that no direct attempt has been 
made to interfere by arbitration except in quarrels between 
nations. A nation may commit suicide but not murder 
with impunity. International compacts prevent inte 
tional, but only indirectly civil wars. ; 


THE MILITARY PARADE. 


The blessed significance of all this rejoicing by and over 
the soldiers undoubtedly is that war is over and gone for 
this generation, a thing of the past forever. No people 
with whom war was a habit or within reasonable expecta- 
tion for every generation would ever make so merry a 
holiday over it. There would be shadows of coming events 
as wellas those of the past, and everything would take on 
a grim and serious purpose. Now we are merely petti 
and feasting our heroes, who are soldiers no more, an 
have not been for a quarter of a century, and never will 
be again. While they are simply realizing the old ** Hac 

— Transcript. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS IN LONDON. 


REV. REOEN THOMAS, D. D. 


Most of the resolutions’ were passed unanimously, 
though not always without vigorous debate. But fac- 
tiousness and unreasonableness were very remarkably 
absent. There were elements in the meetings decidedly 
non-Christian. This prevented any meetings except the 
first being opened with prayer.* Moreover, it indicated 
that the ground on which the opinions and action of men 
were built is not always the same. The Christian men 
and women present did not fail in courage. They as- 
serted their allegiance to ‘‘another King, one Jesus.’’ 
This was specially the case with some of the Quaker 
members present. Madame Thoumain of Switzerland, 
a beautiful and accomplished lady, began her brief and 
pithy address with prayer. It was bravely done. The 
lovely face and exquisitely toned voice of this lady did 
not at all detract from the weight and courage of her 
utterances. 

Altogether the meetings have been a remarkable illus- 
tration of the power of great sentiments and great aims 
to bring men of different nationalities into genuine fra- 
ternal accord. It has seemed almost as if an Interna- 
tional Parliament had assembled—a foretaste of that 
‘Parliament of Man, the federation of the world,” of 
which Tennyson sings in Locksley Hall. I am sure the 
delegates separated regretfully and with genuine mutual 
respect. The work of arbitration recently set on foot at 
Washington, so promising in its possible results, had no 
small influence in giving hope of larger federations in the 
future. The dream of the past seemed to be developing 
into the fact of the present. If such a Congress as this 
can assemble, and conduct its affairs so amicably and 
with so much of genuine fraternity, why cannot a high 
court of arbitration for all civilized nations assemble to 
arbitrate, and arbitrate successfully, on international 
difficulties? It is amazing how much can be done when 
there is ‘‘the willing mind.” Whenever there has been 
a sincere determination to arbitrate international ques- 
tions, the results have been excellent. May we not hope 
that all Christians will soon exercise such an influence in 
society that the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, and men learn 
war no more? 

Several members of the Congress made emphatic as- 
sertion of the absolute necessity of Christians reading 
their new Testament with more attentive reference to its 
spirit on the subject of war. Some of those who were 
not Christians expressed their astonishment at the blind- 
ness on this theme of those who professed to be Chris- 
tians. ‘The hall in which the Congress assembled was 
decorated with the flags of all civilized nations, but con- 
spicuous among them were the words, in large, bold 
letters, ‘tHe shall be called the Prince of Peace.” One 
felt humiliated at the too frequent references to the un- 
Christian character of many Christians. When we con- 
sider the dreadful fact that there are twenty-eight mill- 
ione of men ready for war in Europe to-day, it seems 
incredible that Christian peopie can be so supine in their 
ccncern as to the frightful meaning of a fact like this. 
** Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” seems almost a forgotten text, in 
Europe at any rate. Those who contend that no country 
can have influence in fostering peace unless it is driven 
to the teeth for war must tell us why it is that in this 


can conduct the affairs of our great territory with a few 
thousand soldiers only, why cannot other nations do the 
like ?—Congregationalist. 


*Five minutes before each session was spent in vocal or silent prayer. 
An interesting prayer-meeting was held in an ante-room every morning 
for three-quarters of an hour before the session.—Eb. 


WHITTIER’S LATEST POEM. 


At a reception given to Mrs. John A. Logan by Mr. D. 
Lothrop at his home at Concord, Mass., once the home 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ex-Gov. J. D. Long presided. 
Rev. A. E. Winship read a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phcips Ward and Mr. Long read the following 
letter, which had been received from the poet John G. 
Whittier, and the accompanying poem, specially written 
for the occasion : 


Dear Mr. Lothrop: 

It would give me great pleasure to accept thy kind in- 
vitation to meet at your ‘‘Wayside” Mrs. Logan, a lady 
for whom I have the highest respect, not only as regard 
for herself personally, but as the life companion of a 
brave and noble man, whose memory will be kept green 
forever in the American heart. 

I cannot be with you on the 14th, owing to my state of 
health, but I send some lines which I hope may not seem 
inappropriate. I am, very truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 
OUR COUNTRY. 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
ut up to freer sun and airs. 
Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s e only stronger made, 
In future tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the-old time aid. 
The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they ; 
bai count the loss without the gain, 
The best is that we have to-day. 
No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here, 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavaiier. 
And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands unstained, in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 
And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 
And make the people’s council hall 
As lasting as the pyramids. 
Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
he nations at thy feet shall sit; 
Earth’s farthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 

By fraud or conquest—rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 

Of virtue which thy children hold. 
With e that comes of purity, 

And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of thee; 

God of our fathers! make it true. 
Oh, Land of lands! to thee we give 

Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 


Euior, Mz., Aug. 1, 1890. 


Congress the influence of America was supreme. If we 


And at thy need shall die for thee! 
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SENSES AND SENSE. 
It is said that Nast’s pictures did more to destroy Tweed 


THE BOSTON STATE HOUSE. 
At the close of the great bustling ‘‘ Grand Army ” cele- 


and Tweedism in New York city than the editorials of|bration in Boston, Hon. John D. Long read a sweet 
Curtis, the sermons of Beecher or the figuresof Greene. | poem at Mrs. Logan’s Concord reception, of which the 
Tweed remarked, ‘‘ My constituents” (i. e., those whose | following is an extract: 


votes secured his election) ‘‘ do not read essays, hear ser- 
mons or ‘ cipher,’ but they see me made ridiculous by 
Nast’s caricatures.”” Truth gets power with the masses 
when it enlists in its service the pencil of an artist. 
Error is subject to a similar law. War owes much of its 
glamour to sculpture and painting. It courts decoration 
and display. Boston in August was bedizened with flags 
and decorations. The child who looked upon them and 
the abounding war pictures may have never learned to 
read even the alphabet, but it was impressed by the music, 
the marching, the uniforms and the colors. That which 
appeals successfully to the intelligence that is lowest, is 
not excluded from the highest; hence Boston from bot- 
tom to top was for the time intoxicated with the giddy 
crowds and the gorgeous display. But the unintelligent at 
last get tired, evenof a circus; the thinking people soon 
weary of mere spectacles. The careworn, thoughtful faces 
of many of the ‘*‘ veterans ” seemed to us strangely out of 
harmony with much that the present generation of men 
who never fought, did to honor itself in their sight. It 
came, and it is gone. The whole city afterwards seemed 


The city roofs are clustered in the green 
Luxuriant foliage of the summer leaves. 

While near at hand, against these marble walls 
Sweep up soft lawns like emerald set in pearl. 
The hum of the long summer day is past, 

And silence, yet more eloquent has come — 
The silence of the hushing of the earth, 

As if in his great arm God gave it rest. 
Sweetness and light are laid upon its face — 
The sweetness of the light of dying day, 

So exquisite that, though it seems unwaned, 

It quenches not the young moon’s crescent horn 
Which shines serene and clear half up the sky. 
Sweetness and light it is, but, more these, 
It is the embodied paradise of peace,— 

The peace of Nature’s love enfolding down, 
The peace that puts to rest the heart of man, 
The peace of land and people blessed by God. 


PRAYER AT THE CONGRESS. 
Arrangements were made by the committee of organi- 


dull and stupid by contrast. Its senses have been cap-| zation, and sanctioned by the Bureau for a prayer-meeting 
tivated. Its sense has been but little fed. Indeed, rea-| to be held for three-quarters of an hour before each morn- 
son too was compelled to wait before it could assert its|ing sitting. The Bureau also recommended that all who 


prerogative. Reflection says, cui bono? 

A distinguished officer of the war put this question bet- 
ter than he does the answer to it. He says: 

‘* The war is over; slavery with its irritating, virulent 
curse is dead; why, then, meet and revive memories which 
will have a tendency to keep alive our differences and per- 
petuate our strife? Why make up books of poems, ora- 
tions and letters which so glorify the nation as to fill with 
bitterness our opponents who have now come back to 
equal privileges and equal responsibilities with our- 
selves? ” 

The answer, to which we referred, is in substance this: 

** To keep alive the deeds of the war; help us to care 
for the families of needy ones; to cultivate a spirit of 
genuine loyalty to the old flag.” 

To keep ‘alive ’’ I suppose means not literally the 
deeds, but the recollection and effects of them. Insofaras 
these were patriotic and self-sacrificing, and so far as they 
resulted in the abolition of slavery and the unity and perpe- 
tuity of a nation which embodies more of the highest hopes 
of mankind than any other, it is well that they should be 
kept alive. But great excursions and immense military 
encampments undertaken at a cost that would carry com- 
fort to thousands of needy households, are surely not 
necessary, especially as Congress eagerly appropriates an 
increasingly vast amount for pensions. As to a “ spirit of 
loyalty to the old flag,” we would suggest that this might 
be cultivated with less repetition, emphasis and especially 
eulogy upon deeds of blood. We certainly join in the 
concluding prayer of the writer above quoted, namely, 
that the army reunions may not hinder but promote an 
appreciation of Christian sacrifice, and conduce to the 
eternal happiness of those who survived the war. But 
some experience and much observation of these reunions 
of veteran soldiers suggest a serious doubt whether it 
would not be necessary in order to answer such a prayer to 
resist rather than augment their dominant spirit. | 


wished to commence the proceedings of the Congress with 
prayer should be in their place five minutes before the 
formal opening ; this was done, and vocal prayer engaged 
in each morning. Prayer, therefore, had as much official 
recognition as was possible. The Congress unanimously 
opened one of its sittings with an interval of silent prayer, 
after the custom of the Society of Friends; and at the 
final sitting, with equal unanimity, adopted a resolution 
acknowledging its dependence on Almighty God and 
expressing its gratitude to Him for the unanimity and 
concord which he had breathed into its deliberations. At 
least, three special religious services, at which sermons 
were preached, were arranged as part of the proceedings 
of the Congress besides a large number of other services 
connected with it. One of these special services was 
held in Dr. Joseph Parker’s church, the City Temple. The 
Christian mottoes placed on the walls of the room in which 
the Congress assembled day by day, declared silently the 
prevailing sentiment of the Congress, the majority of 
whose members were professedly Christians. — Rev. W. 
Evans Darby in The Christian World. 


The great cost to a nation of a standing army is found 
in the spirit of militarism, in the false ideals of life aris- 
ing from it, and in the wars that come from the necessity 
of giving armies something to do. The Universal Peace 
Congress which has just closed its sessions in London, 
looks like a ripple on the bosom of an ocean tide. It does 
nct seem as if universal were more than a remote 
contingency. But the decisions of this Congress have a 
certain weight even in this age of militarism, and the lead- 
ing statesmen of Europe are ready to admit, as they have 
not been before, that the settlement of international dis- 
putes by conference or arbitration is the only method that 
is worthy of Christian nations in dealing with each other.— 
The Watchman. 
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JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


The sudden death of this sweet Irish-American poet, 
whose adventurous youth we cannot approve, except for 
his patriotic and chivalrous purpose, recalls his noble lines 
pronounced at Plymouth Rock, which mark an era of mutual 
appreciation between the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt. 
Why not? How superficial and how silly the prejudice 
that keeps alive ancient race antagonism! How grand 
the providential opportunity in America which O’ Reilly 
seized, to cement in one the aspirations after liberty that 
characterize alike Englishmen and Irishmen of every 
creed! May many others of both races cement the union 
that even on the soil of Great Britain, under the lead of 
Gladstone, has in ten years made such noble progress. 


Here, on this rock, and on this sterile soil, 

Began the kingdom not of kings, but men; 

Began the making of the world again. 

Here centuries sank, and from the hither brink 

A new world reached and raised an old-world link. 
When English hands, by wider vision taught, 
Threw down the feudal bars the Norman brought 
And here revived, in spite of sword and stake, 
Their ancient freedom of the Wapentake ! 

Here struck the seed — the Pilgrims’ roofless town, 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were set, 
Where all the people equal franchised met; 

Where doom was writ of privilege and crown; 
Where human breath blew all the idols down; 
Where crests were naught, where vulture flags were furled, 
And common men began to own the world! 


WHAT IS GOOD? 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 


What is the real Good? 
I asked in musing mood— 


Order, said the law court ; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool ; 
Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ; 

om, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 
Fame, said the soldier ; 
Equity, the seer— 
Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
this I heard: 


heart holds the secret, 
Kindness is the word.” 


SPURGEON ON STANLEY. 


In bearing his testimony to God and prayer, Stanley 
has done more good to the world than could have been 
wrought by a thousand down-grade discourses, and we 
even venture to say that God has received more true wor- 
ship from his utterances than from all the organs that 
ever pealed forth their wind-made music beneath the 
vaulted roofs of cathedrals and temples. 


One physician looking on the Grand Army procession 
in Boston, August 12th, asserted that a hundred men per- 
haps might suffer during the year to come fatal effects 
from this exposure. But it was a glorious and a beautiful 
sight ! — Congregationalist. : 


THE SOLDIER’S PICTURES. 
J. MERVIN HALL. 


A sadness on the care-worn face ; 
A far-off look in ageing eyes ; 

A bullet-shattered picture case 
Before the widow open lies. 


A soldier’s face — strong, brave and true ; 
A woman’s face — sad, brave and fair : 

Then laughing Tom and gentle Prue, 
And ioe May’s sweet face is there. 


Beneath the blazing noon-day sun, 
By flaring camp-fire’s smoky light, 
In sad defeat, or victory won, 
The pictures blessed the soldier’s sight. 


He wore them bound upon his breast 
When battle’s earthquake shook the land ; 
And when through death he passed to rest 
They found them blood-stained in his hand. 


— Boston Journal. 


REFUSED TO OBEY THE LOWER LAW. 


Too much credit cannot be given to those who stood 
forth firmly for peace principles during our Civil War. 
When drafted and during my three days of trial, and 
when threatened to be shot as a deserter, I was enabled 
tosay: ‘I will not serve; I will not pay the $300 com- 
mutation fee; I will not accept a substitute; I will not. 
put in the plea of physical disability; but I am ready to 
submit to the penalties for my conscientious convictions.” 

It was at this time that the United States Government 
showed its supreme greatness. The question of what to 
do with men who refused to obey military law because of 
conscience, became an important one. President Lincoln 
said: ‘* Get rid of it the best way you can. Don’t take the 
lives of these our best citizens.” Secretary Stanton said : 
‘¢ My grandfather was a Quaker, and when he put his foot 
down he would not budge. These men will die before 
they willserve.”” Congress speedily passed an Act excus- 
ing such persons if they would care for sick and wounded 
soldiers or aid the Freedmen. All of which was cheerfully 
accepted.— Alfred H. Love. 


A NOTEWORTHY FACT. 


Some months since a colored man was chosen by the 
senior class of Harvard College as class-day orator. A 
still more remarkable occurrence was the appearance of 
Mr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, another colored student 
at Harvard, as Commencement orator on the platform of 
Sanders Theatre. There was an unusually crowded 
audience, among whom was Mrs. Cleveland. Mr. Du- 
Bois is a slender, intellectual looking mulatto. When he 
made his bow to the President of the University, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Bishop of New York, and 
the numerous other notables assembled, loud applause 
burst forth. It was felt that there was a strange signifi- 
cance in his appearance there, for Mr. Du Bois had taken 
for his theme ‘‘Jefferson Davis as a representative of 
civilization.” The orator not only excelled in mere de- 
livery, but handled his difficult and hazardous subject with 
absolute good taste, great moderation and fairness. 


—Be patient with every one, but above all with your- 
self. — Francis de Sales. 
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Perfect 


Health 


Is impossible while the blood is impure, hence the frequency of headaches, stomach dis- 
turbances, weariness, depression of spirits, and other uncomfortable sensations. Remove 
the cause of these troubles by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly cleanses 
the blood, invigorates the system, and restores health and strength to mind and body 
alike. Be sure the name of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., is on the wrapper. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from time to 
time, for fifteen or twenty years past, and have 
found it to be the best of blood-purifiers. I 
think very highly of it as a spring medicine. It 
clears the blood from all bad humors, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength and 
vitality.”—Ira Leonard, Lowell, Mass. 

“Last spring I suffered from general debility 
and loss of appetite. I commenced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and soon felt much better. 
By its continued use my strength was fully re- 
stored. Other members of my family have been 

tly benefited by it.”—Samuel Brown, South 

errimack, N. H. 

“Iwasa great sufferer from a low condition 
of the blood and general debility, becoming, 
finally, so reduced that I was unfit for work. 
Nothing that I did for the complaint helped me 
so much as Ayer’s “arsaparilla, a few bottles of 
which restored me to health and strength. I 
take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.”—C. Evick, l4 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


“For several years past I have regularly taken 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific dis- 
ease, but to tone up the system preparatory to 
the heated term. It always relieves that feeling 
of languor so prevalent during the spring 
months.”—Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“If any who suffer from general debility, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits, and lassi- 
tude, will use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am confi- 
dent it will cure them, for I have used it, and 
speak from experience. It is the best remedy I 
ever knew, and I have used a great many.”— 
F. O. Lovering, Brockton, Mass. 

“T suffered for over three years with female 
weaknesses, without being able to obtain relief. 
It was supposed by the doctors that I was in 
consumption; but I did not agree with this 
opinion, as none of our family had ever been 
afflicted with that disease, and I therefore de- 
termined to see what virtue there was in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Before I had taken three bottles, 
I was cured. I can now do my work with ease.” 
—Mrs. J. Creighton, Highgate, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


MANUFACTURER, 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


FLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


GRICAGO = 29 UNION SQUAR E MASS 
itl. TEX. 


st 
THE NEW HOME S. M. CO. 
160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


raft, and thoroughness of 


work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


year and can give you a good testimonial from 


ngor. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above, 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness of d 


“I sold seventy-siz of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last 


@very man who bought one.”—2. B. Dunning, Ba 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


}3@™ A Peace Paper for Children in Sunday- 
School and the Family. 
Illustrated ... Four Pages Monthly. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE .°. TOBACCO. 
Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
Send postal notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 
COPIES 
Published by the American Peace Society. 
R. B. HOWARD, 
No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Address, 
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Siam For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
AY durability and cheapness, traly unrivalled in any country. 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 

| put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
_ package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc. at 
the Company's Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows : 

Rose THorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A Tittep Matwen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A or Biue.—By Lottie E. Street. 

My Emily Weaver. 

How He Mape His Fortune. — By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 
Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


The CONGREGATiONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. They also issue the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday School 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ie A Sunpay-Scnoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Socrety. 
Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


Recitations. 


specimen copy. 


Sent postage paid, to any 
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